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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


| 3 is gratifying to know that the friends of the Indians have had 

audience of the President for the discussion of the proposals 
of the Lake Mohonk Conference, but it is not gratifying to hear 
Mr. Cleveland spoken of as the first president who took an earn- 
est interest in the red man. Mr. Cleveland has done no more 
than take into consideration the plans of the active and vigorous 
organization which is pushing this question upon the public atten- 
tion. It was Mr. Grant who earned the distinction of taking the 
initiative for himself, and whose plans have borne fruit in every 
year since his first inaugural message pressed this question upon 
Congress. 

Mr. Cleveland is quite right in urging the delegates of the 
Conference not to trust too much to the civilizing power of legis- 
lation. Law may do a little for the Indian, but it is not possible 
to jerk him out of savagery into civilization by enactments. The 
law must meet some real want in himself, or it will be impotent 
except for mischief. The school must begin the work, and the 
law would be more really useful if it made the severance of the 
tribal relation optional with each individual. What we need is to 
embody in our Indian legislation the great Roman maxim: Nemo 
in communione invitus detineri potest. It was the gradual operation 
of that maxim that emancipated our forefathers from the slavery 
of land communism. And a gradual alteration of the Indian’s 
status as he is able to bear it and demands it of himself, would be 
the best possible method of reform. Nil per saltum is as true in 
the social order as in the natural. The great weakness of modern 
reform is its impatience of the slowness of good work, and its eag- 
erness for heroic measures. And it is due to our Indian Associa- 
tion to say that they urge education as the main thing. 





As the time draws near for the assembling of Congress, and 
as the elections are over, members of both Houses are dropping 
in at Washington, and there begins to be talk of what will be done 
in the coming session. The most important question raised thus 
far is the reconstruction of the rules of the House in regard to com- 
mittees. Mr. Carlisle and his friends think the present rules give 
too much power to Mr. Randall’s Committee on Appropriations, 
and the general jealousy between the Randall and the Carlisle 
wings of the party is mingled with the reasoning on the subject. 
The experience of last session shows that the House is not work- 
ing well under the existing rules ; but it might work still worse 
under rules adopted for factional reasons without due considera- 
tion. It would be a great improvement if we could copy the 
changes in the procedure of the House of Commons with regard 
to large committees which fully represent the House, and whose 
report is adopted almost as a matter of course. Ifthe appropria- 
tion bills could be divided up among a half-dozen committees of 
fifty members, and every member of the House given a place on 
one committee, much time might be saved for more important 
business than the discussion of appropriation bills in committee of 
the whole. The report of such a committee might be treated as 
having an authority far greater than is now ascribed to the reports 
of the smaller committees, and it might be passed with a tenth of 
the outlay of time that is now required. In that case some time 
might be found for the really important changes in our govern- 
mental methods which are always proposed but never passed. 





UNDER the administration of our most economic of postmas- 
ters-general, the annual deficit has risen from $5,000,000 or there- 
about, to $8,400,000. And at the same time the only attempt to ex- 
tend the facilities afforded the public has proved an utter failure. 





furnish a fine excuse for cutting down the estimates and reducing 
expenses tomeet them. But as Colonel Vilas enjoys the sympathy 
of the House of Representatives, we will hear of no such proposals 
from the majority. 

We have entered upon the era of handsome appropriations, 
and our long neglected navy may hope to profit by it. The report 
on the condition of our navy yards and docks shows what are the 
fruits of a period of mock economy. Vast amounts of government 
property have been allowed to fall into utter decay for want of re- 
pairs, and losses have been incurred which will take far more than 
the cost of repair to make good. If we werea bankrupt nation, 
the showing could hardly be worse ; and yet all this has been done 
with an overflowing treasury, in order that Mr. Randall and his 
like might be able to boast of the great economy exercised by his 
party in their control of the national income. We regard their 
expected extravagance as much less mischievous and immoral 
than were their pretences of saving. And some day they will 
learn to their sorrow that the government of the United States 
is no longer, as in Jefferson’s and even in Jackson’s days, chosen 
by the tax-payers, but by a class which has to suffer from all mock 
economies and which will not endure them. 





Mr. LAMAR’s Telephone Lyceum has adjourned its sessions 
without any explanation of the object for which it was held. If it 
was to get at the merits of the claim that Mr. Bell is the first in- 
ventor of the telephone, then the method of procedure was essen- 
tially wrong. It isnot enough to hearin that behalf all those who 
claim to be the true inventors. The true inventor is no longer in 
the land of the living. His claim is good against not only Mr. 
Bell but against all Mr. Bell’s rivals. He is not represented by 
any company, for he disposed of his patents to no one. He left 
his invention, whether intentionally or otherwise, to the possession 
of the human race, as did the inventors of matches and of a great 
many other important contrivances tosave human labor. So long 
as only the representatives of rival companies are heard, so long it 
is only a question which of a number of corporations shall have 
the privilege of fleecing the American people by claiming to own 
Philip Reis’s invention. If Mr. Lamar had called in those experts 
in electricity who are not retained by any corporation, and asked 
them to pronounce on the merits of all the claims, he would have 
come much nearer to the facts than he ever will by hearing the 
representatives of the corporations. 





THE Maryland reformers continue to attack Mr. Higgins, and 
to urge the President to remove him. They do not choose a 
happy time for their effort. The vote in their state has just shown 
that Mr. Gorman and Mr. Higgins are the sort of Democrats whom 
Maryland delights to honor. The President is fresh from voting 
for a governor of his own state whom he knows to be as bad a 
man as Mr. Higgins is alleged to be. He even broke the laws he 
swore to enforce by sending $1000 to the Campaign Fund of his 
party, to secure Mr. Hill’s election. Col. Lamont, to whom the 
check was sent, is an official in the pay of the national government. 
But the Civil Service Law expressly says that “ no officer, clerk or 
other person in the service of the United States shall directly or 
indirectly give or hand over to any other officer, clerk, or person 
in the service of the United States, or to any Senator or member 
of the House of Representatives or Territorial Delegate, any money 
or other valuable thing on account of or to be applied to the pro- 
motion of any political object whatever.” 

Is Mr. Cleveland not “in the service of the United States?” 
or is his check not “a valuable thing?” And ifthe President cares 
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so little for the law as to break it without even a pretence at con- 
cealment, is it becoming in the Reformers to make such a fuss over 
a lesser sinner like Mr. Higgins? 

Mr. Francis Miller, the Reformer whom the State did not 
elect Controller of its Treasury, puts the case against Mr. Higgins 
very strongly in a letter té the President. It is all but demon- 
strated that the present appointment clerk of the national Treas- 
ury engaged in ballot-box stuffing in 1875, and managed to dis- 
franchise more than fifty citizens in 1879 by a manufactured and 
fraudulent poll-book. And in 1881 he gave a certificate of good 
character to a notorious thief and burglar, who had been convicted 
in our city. These are grave charges, and Mr. Cleveland owes it 
to his good name as a public man to have them looked into, while 
he also owes it to his popularity with his own party to let them 
alone. 





THE removal of the Postmaster of Philadelphia, threatened so 
long, has now been made, the President having taken the step at 
last, after allowing the Post-Office Department to behave in the 
true Vilas style to General Huidekoper for months—ignoring his 
recommendations, and disregarding his wishes concerning the ad- 
ministration of the office. The new appointee is Mr. W. F. Har- 
rity, a lawyer, and an active Democratic manager. His politics is 
the reason for his preferment, as, on the other hand, the fact of 
General Huidekoper’s being a Republican is the cause for his dis- 
placement. 

It will be a blunder in every sense if this procedure is per- 
mitted to go by in the Senate without full and severe inquiry. 
The case is “on all fours” with that of Postmaster Pearson, in 
New York. The same rule that demanded his reappointment for- 
bids the displacement of General Huidekoper. Let us see to the 
bottom of this business, which by political intriguing in New York 
city is made to appear as the maintenance of the public rights 
there, while in Philadelphia, for other political reasons, it over- 
rides them. If the efficient administration of the post-office busi- 
ness, in order to accommodate the people, is the object in view, 
then it is just as right in Philadelphia as in New York, and it is 
an outrage to regard it in the one city and disregard it in the 
other. Let us see this case probed. 





AFTER all, Mr. Sterling seems likely to miss the Brooklyn 
weighership. As we anticipated, the claims of Mr. O’Brien were 
found too strong to be ignored, and his name was sent to Mr. 
Manning by Mr. Hedden. At the same time, there is a rumor 
that Mr. O’Brien may decline the place, after all; it is said to be 
one of too great responsibility for him. If there be any truth in 
this talk, it is that Mr. O’Brien’s superiors have given him a hint 
that they would prefer to have him decline it, and that his future 
in the Custom House will be much smoother if he doso. Mr. 
Manning knows that there are many ways to reach your end in 
practical politics. 

But even Mr. Sterling’s defeat is no compensation for the se- 
rious injury inflicted on the Reform of the Civil Service—such as 
it is—by Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Eaton. The bad precedent of re- 
porting all who had passed the examinations remains, and will be 
appealed to in every case where the political pressure is strong 
enough to make it worth while. Competition will remain for 
smaller cases, as weak nets hold weak fish; but the big fish will 
break through the net in the fashion now shown them to be pos- 
sible. 


JUDGE VINCENT on the 5th of the month sent the President a 
letter vindicating his course in appointing Mr. Dorsey a commis- 
sioner to select jurors in New Mexico. It seems clear enough 
that he acted in good faith, and that there was nothing in Mr. 
Dorsey’s local position and record to militate against the selection. 
But Mr. Vincent cannot but have known how Mr. Dorsey is re- 
garded in the matter for which he was prosecuted before the fed- 
eral courts, and it was not decent in him to make such a selection 
under the circumstances. The act ofa judge appointed by the 








national government has a national significance. This act was a 
public condonation of Mr. Dorsey’s Star Route iniquities, and Mr. 
Garland did right to resent it as such. 





THE United States authorities are proceeding with some vigor 
against the anti-Chinese conspirators in Oregon. Thirteen have 
been arrested in one place, and all will be tried fora violation of 
the statutes. A California paper insists that the government is no 
more responsible for the safety of the Chinese than for French or 
English aliens resident in the United States, and that in no case 
would we have to pay damages for the murder of Chinese resi- 
dents. The principles which determine our responsibilities in such 
cases are those of reciprocity. As France and England would not 
pay us damages in sucha case, we would not be called upon to 
pay them. But in the case of China and Japan we and the pow- 
ers of Western Europe have held the native governments respon- 
sible for bodily injury done or even threatened to our citizens resi- 
dent there. And asa matter of course we would be expected to 
do as we were done by. 





THE Free Trade Convention at Chicago played its best cards 
in the way of speakers, and summed up its wisdom in an address 
to the American people which is valuable in showing that even 
the Free Traders have learned alittle in their recent adversities. 
If any one will compare this with the earlier manifestoes of 
the party, he will find that the roaring has become as gentle as 
that of a sucking dove, in comparison with the style of talk in use 
fifteen years ago. Ofcourse the Convention was in much grief 
over the sorrows of “the consumer,” that remarkable being who 
always buys and never sells, and whose one interest is cheapness. 
But it has never a word for him in the matter of the duty that 
presses most hardly upon him, and that brings a larger amount of 
revenue to the government than any other. - It does not propose 
to remove the sugar duty, from which nobody can exempt himself 
by using American products only. It declares for the removal of 
the duty from pig iron and other raw materials of manufacture. 
But not a word about the duty on wool which is just as mucha 
raw material of manufacture. That proposal would not be safe, 
so it was not made. Such are the consistencies of revenue re- 
form. 





THE presence of a hardware manufacturer and a ship-builder 
at the Chicago convention seems to afford our Free Trade friends 
a great deal of satisfaction. No doubt it is gratifying to find one’s 
self in good company. But if all the manufacturers had attended 
the convention and clamored for Free Trade, this would not have 
weakened the case for Protection one iota. The Tariff was not 
passed for the benefit of the manufacturers, but for that of the na- 
tion. The majority of our manufacturers rather opposed than fa- 
vored the adoption of the Morrill Tariff at the beginning of the 
war. They were doing well enough in their small but contented 
way, and they wanted Congress to “let well enough alone.” But 
the statesmen of that day determined on passing a law that 
would make America independent of all foreign sources of sup- 
ply for the great staples of necessary use, and they acted without 
much reference to what the vested interests of existing manufac- 
turers required. 





THAT the Convention was very enthusiastic for “ free ships” 
was to be expected. But we did not expect a man of Mr. Abram 
Hewitt’s intelligence to talk about this matter in the loose way he 
did at the recent conference on the subject which was held in New 
York. Even Mr. Cox we got to abstain from saying that we pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign ships, although we never got him 
to admit the truth that we have no duty whatever on ships of any 
sort, beyond the prohibition of their use in the coast carrying 
trade. But now comes Mr. Hewitt and tells the representatives 
of the commercial bodies that “the shipping interests had been 
protected to the extent of absolute prohibition.” We have not a 
single duty on a ship of any sort. Any American citizen is free to 
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buy and own as many ships as he pleases; the Antwerp Line in 
our port and the Guion Line in New York are owned by American 
capitalists, although the ships of both were built abroad. A ship 
is just the one thing which comes in absolutely free of duty, and 
the only thing we refuse to foreign build is our worthless Ameri- 
can registration. And this is what Mr. Hewitt is pleased to call 
“ absolute prohibition.” 

The New York Chamber of Commerce, has had under consid- 
eration the French system of bounties, which has done so much 
to increase the mercantile marine of that country. There was no 
unanimity in its favor; and this we do not regret. A much better 
plan would be to revive the method of discriminating duties on 
goods imported in vessels of foreign build. It is true that the sub- 
sidies given by France on the building of vessels in French dock- 
yards, (besides the subsidies given yearly to vessels sailing under 
the French flag) would give the ship-building interest a higher en- 
couragement and security than the charge of a discriminating 
duty, which might be repealed after the vessel was built. But we 
know of no claim that ship-builders would have to a higher de- 
gree of security than other protected manufacturers. 





MACKIN, the Chicago election stealer, (who went to that city 
from Philadelphia), is finally clutched by justice, and sent, upon 
the decision of the Supreme Court, to the penitentiary for a term 
of years. This is good; there let him stay. And now let us see 
what comes of the Cincinnati business. Its development in the 
courts shows as great rascality as Mackin’s. The cheating was 
nearly of every sort, and the resultant corruption of the ballot-box 
was as complete as the greatest rogue could reasonably desire. 

It must be noted that these frauds had the same object in both 
cases: to make United States Senators. The job that Mackin had 
in hand was to cheat Logan; the job in Cincinnati was to cheat 
Sherman. This disease of cheating to control the Senate is abroad 
in the land, and there will be some more of it disclosed, we have 
no doubt, in the coming year. 





In the Oregon Legislature, the dead-lock is broken, and ex- 
Senator John H. Mitchell, who was the Republican caucus nomi- 
nee, but who was “ bolted” by nearly half the Republican mem- 
bers, has received his election by the aid of the Democrats. Ex- 
actly what this means will appear later. Mitchell was a Repub- 
lican of the straight sort during his previous term, and the state- 
ment, now, that the Democrats aided him on his promise “ to sup- 
port the National Administration in whatever may be required of 
him” is to be taken with reserve. ‘What may be required” is 
very general and vague. Ifthe fact be that he simply agreed not 
to needlessly antagonize or harass the Administration in the con- 
sideration of appointments, that assurance would not be anything 
objectionable. 





THE increasing independence and soundness of judgment of 
the voters of Pennsylvania were shown in their choice of judges 
at the recent election. Four were to be elected: in Philadelphia, 
the Democrats supported Judge Biddle for reélection, and he re- 
ceived a unanimous vote; in Berks county the Democratic can- 
didate, objected to on several grounds, was cut so badly by his 
own party that it appears likely his Republican competitor could 
have been elected by a more earnest effort, though the majority 
in the county for Cleveland was 6897; in York county, where 
Cleveland had 3548 majority, the Republican-Independent candi- 
date for judge is now chosen by nearly a thousand ; and in the 
Clarion-Jefferson district, which has been strongly Democratic, the 
Republican judge has 372 majority. 

In at least two of the cases it appears that the people found 
“too much politics on the bench,” and rebukedit. Nothing could 
be more wholesome than such rebuke. 





A FARTHER stage in the emancipation of New Jersey from its 
bondage to railroad power is marked by the suits brought by the 








eompanies to escape paying the taxes levied on them by the re- 
cent legislature. These are now pending before the Supreme 
Court of the state, and the decision is awaited with great interest. 
The plea of the companies is that a former legislature made a bar- 
gain with them as to the amount of taxation to which they should 
be liable, and that the new legislation breaks this bargain. The 
answer is that no legislature has the power to tiethe hands of its 
successors except in the matter of granting charters. The rate of 
taxation imposed is less than that on property in general, and as 
the judiciary has never been the weak place in the government of 
this commonwealth there is every reason to expect that the law 
will be sustained. 





THE execution of Riel took place on Monday last, in spite of 
the persistent efforts of the French Canadians to save his life. As 
a consequence the race bitterness has broken out in the cities of 
Quebec with a violence hitherto unknown. The unity of the Do- 
minion is suffering a strain all the greater because the govern- 
ment at Ottawa is of the same side in politics as the majority 
in Quebec. Ifthe Grits were in power, the death of Riel might 
be set down to party opposition, and the alliance of the French 
and the Tories would have been cemented by the event. But it 
is the Tories who have thus offended their Catholic allies, in or- 
der to avoid alienating their Orange supporters in Ottawa. This 
makes a simple issue of French against English, and awakens the 
French hostility to the British connection as nothing else could 
have done. It is noteworthy that the mob which burnt Sir John 
Macdonald in effigy, hung the effigy to the Queen’s statue, which 
was blackened and blistered by the flames and smoke. It is not 
impossible that the dissatisfaction will rise to a height which will 
constitute itan international question, as in 1837. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’s attempts to rally his Liberal following by 
a series of Midlothian addresses is important chiefly as a confes- 
sion of the bad posture in which the affairs of the Liberal party 
are on the eve of a general election. With every day it has be- 
come more evident that there are two parties, and not one, that 
bear the name of Liberal. It is very easy to abuse Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Hartington for their mutual and at times savage 
criticism. But in truth the criticim was legitimate as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s comments on Mr. Parnell or Lord R. Churchill. These two 
gentlemen did belong to the same party some years ago, but the 
drift of political events have brought to the front questions on 
which they do not and cannot agree. The breakdown in the Lib- 
eral faith in “ Let Alone,” has had a great deal to do with the im- 
possibility of their agreeing. Lord Hartington as a Whig clings 
to the faith of Cobden ; and Mr. Chamberlain as a Collectivist Rad- 
ical rejects it. The one leader sticks to a dead formula, and the 
other sees it is outgrown. With such a fundamental difference as 
tothe basis of governmental policy it was not possible for honest 
men to go on professing to agree with each other; and it was not 
in English nature for either to see the other denouncing his prin- 
ciples without making answer. And so the Liberal party goes 
into the battle as two hosts shouting different battle cries, and Mr. 
Gladstone vainly tries to persuade them of an agreement which 
has been proven not to exist. The one argument he or any Lib- 
eral has to draw votes is that a Liberal majority great enough to 
outvote both the Tories and the Home Rulers is necessary to 
maintain the integrity of the Empire. ‘“ You may say that the 
Church is in danger. I tell you the Empire is in danger and the 
Church is not. We of the Liberal party are not united enough to 
give any collective pledges that the Church will not be disestab- 
lished. But we are sure that the Tories are in secret alliance with 
Mr. Parnell, or at least that they are not to be depended upon to 
defeat his plans. So you must vote for us to save the Union with 
Ireland.” Unfortunately for Mr. Gladstone a very large part of 
the English nation are much more concerned for the union of 
Church and State in England than for the Union of England with 
Ireland. They are very much disposed to think that the latter 
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union has been nothing but a curse to both countries, and to let 
the Irish take their chance of getting on by themselves. And as 
Mr. Gladstone is not able to prove that the Tories have made any 
promises to Mr. Parnell, and as he himself declares himself ready 
to listen to and consider any proposal the Irish members may 
have to make, the voters are not much moved by his anti-Irish 
energy. 





In Ireland the canvass has gone on with wonderful quiet and 
regularity. Every district has held its convention, and has heard 
Mr. Parnell’s advice as to its nomination, and in all but one case 
has accepted it with complete unanimity, How happy Mr. Glad- 
stone would be if he had a unanimous country behind him as Mr. 
Parnell has. The spectacle. of the Irish elections is producing a 
profound impression in England, as we may read between the 
lines of Mr. Gladstone’s own oratory. A people so calm, so united, 
so capable of self-suppression at the advice of their leaders, is not 
the Irish nation that the English nation have wanted to believe 
it. And never before did an English statesman speak with such 
respect and deference of the wishes Ireland might express through 
its chosen spokesmen, as does Mr. Gladstone at Edinburgh. 

The foil to the picture is furnished by the Ulster constituen- 
cies, where the nominations and selections of candidates have 
been conducted after a very different fashion. The latent dispo- 
sition of the pure Orangeman to revolt against the leadership of 
the Tory landlords has broken out in Belfast, and a bitter contro- 
versy is raging, which may add a couple of members to the nation- 
alist delegation. Andin Londonderry the Tory candidate has had 
a hustling from the factory girls. Donnybrook fair has moved in- 
to Ulster, and the Kilkenny cats have become Orange. 





THE war between Servia and Bulgaria, in itself earnest and 
bloody, is still more serious because it may soon involve the three 
empires of Eastern Europe. Servia is the aggressor; King Milan, 
in his proclamation on the 14th, explained that ‘‘Servia cannot 
allow Bulgaria to disturb the balance of power in the 
Balkans to her exclusive advantage,”—i. e., by adding Eastern 
Roumelia to her territory. This is, apparently, the real and sole 
cause of the present conflict, though it doubtless is true that Aus- 
tria has stimulated if not inspired Servia’s jealousy, and that with- 
out such backing, the latter might have acquiesced in the Bulgaria 
movement for increase of size. 

But Russia, it would be supposed, would support Bulgaria, as 
her ally,—being abundantly opposed, of course, to Austria and all 
her plans. It seems, however, that the Czar does not care to see 
Bulgaria grow into a strong and vigorous nationality, interposing 
itself between his encroaching empire and the coveted remnants of 
European Turkey. The policy at St. Petersburg therefore is to 
let Servia batter Bulgaria as much as she can, and not to aid the 
latter until the time of extreme need, and then simply to prevent 
Austria from reaping too much advantage by Servia’s successes. 
At first these seemed to be uniform, the Servian troops being bet- 
ter fighters, and having superior arms, but the latest news, at this 
writing, is that the Bulgarians have rallied for the defence of their 
city, Sofia, and have severely repulsed the invaders. Meanwhile 
it may be said with confidence that the whole business is a crime. 
There is no real reason for the war that can bear any test of jus- 
tice or morals. 





THE programme of the French ministry does not show that 
M. Ferry and his colleagues have taken to heart the lesson of the 
election. There is no marked change in their policy. Large 
grants of money and men are asked to carry on the war upon the 
Tonquinese and the Malagese,and no plan of settlement or evacu- 
ation is even suggested. That these announcements were coldly 
received is not surprising. Their rejection or essential modifica- 
tion in the direction of economy is what the French people have 
intimated to be their will, and if Mr. Clemenceau is true to his 
pledges it will be done. 





AN IMPOSSIBLE PROGRAMME. 


Wh what may be regarded as au excess of haste, some of the 

Republican journals of the State are already engaged in 
choosing successors to Mr. Mitchell in the United States Senate, 
although that gentleman’s present term will not expire until the 
Fourth of March, 1887. Mr. Mitchell himself, it is to be noted, 
has written to a Pittsburg newspaper to contradict officially the 
announcement that he had declared himself not a candidate for 
reélection. 

It is a proper time, no doubt, to speak somewhat further on 
the subject which is thus brought up by those who are in haste to 
make a new selection. Some of their plans, it may be said, do not 
appear possible. We observe, for instance, the Republican, of Ches- 
ter, which announces with some vehemence that it “ very strongly 
objects’ to the suggestion of Colonel Quay for the Senate, while 
it very strongly insists alternatively that the only proper candidate 
is the State Senator from that district, the present State Chairman, 
Mr. Cooper. “ The practically unanimous nomination of General 
Beaver, for Governor, next year,’’ remarks the Republican, “is a 
foregone conclusion,” and it proposes, therefore, to assign the 
Senatorship also, in the manner just described. 

That such a programme as this is seriously thought of may 
well excite wonder. That it could be made possible is a most 
sanguine expectation. In this State “slates” made in a corner, 
and programmes arranged in a narrow circle, have become unpopu- 
lar. Let us look at it. One of the Senators from Pennsylvania, 
reélected only ten months ago, in the face of the obvious impro- 
priety of the step, and whose term extends to 1891, is Mr. J. D. 
Cameron ; that his colleague, with a term extending to 1893, is to 
be Mr. Thomas V. Cooper ; that at the same time General Beaver 
is to be nominated with “ practical unanimity,” as a “ foregone 
conclusion ;’’ while for two years Colonel Quay is to be the State 
Treasurer ; is proposing a great deal more than the Republicans 
of Pennsylvania, enfranchised and enlightened within the last five 
years, can be brought to ratify. The proposal savors altogether 
too much of the rash programme made up at the close of 1881 by 
Mr. Cameron, and which came to dire disaster in the elections of 
the following year. The recollection of those circumstances is 
timely. The lapse of four years does not render them any less in- 
teresting. The independence of 1882 was not idly or unthought- 
fully expressed; it had more than a temporary bearing on the 
politics of Pennsylvania ; and any who may be inclined to repeat 
the experiment which Mr. Cameron and his subservient \ieuten- 
ants,—prominent among them, always, the facile Mr. Cooper,— 
then essayed, may do well to carefully consider its outcome, and 
to make up their minds that it cannot be made to succeed now, 
even through the adoption of measures that would rend and shat- 
ter the party organization. 

It is not to be supposed that for the simple purpose of oblig- 
ing Mr. Cooper with a high place the Republicans of Pennsylvania 
wish to unseat Mr. Mitchell, nor is it to be believed that they are 
ambitious to present their State to the gaze of the country with 
Mr. Cameron as its senior Senator and his ready follower and ser- 
vitor as his colleague. Sucha spectacle as that had not been wit- 
nessed, even before the election of Mr. Mitchell. His predecessor 
was Mr. Wallace, a Democrat, and before him sat Mr. Scott, a 
gentleman with both abilities and judgment which belonged to 
himself. We should have to go backward a long distance to find 
a time when even this State was represented in the United States 
Senate by two men so united in fame, methods, and purposes as 
Mr. Cameron and Mr. Cooper, and when the whole function of the 
two places was so covered by the hat of a single ‘ boss,” 

It must be, therefore, an important matter for those who de- 
sire to keep Pennsylvania a Republican State, steadily, cordially, 
sincerely, to put their foot down on these programmes of mischief. 
It will be best in every way to calla halt in good time on such 
preposterous and impossible schemes. If General Beaver’s friends 
anticipate conclusions which are to be “ foregone,” and nomina- 
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tions which are to be “ practically unanimous,” they are resting 
on dangerous ground while other interests are planning to asso- 
ciate with them a “slate ” equal to that of 1881-82. 


THE NEW KNOW-NOTHINGISM. 

| Secor years ago there was a great alarm in the country over 

the growing power of the Roman Catholic element in Amer- 
ica. In the earlier period of our history there were very few 
Catholics in America. At the close of the Revolution, a single 
bishop sufficed for the oversight of all the Catholic churches, and 
his flock was mostly in Maryland. The purchase of Louisiana and 
the acquisition of Florida gave us a larger population of this faith ; 
but it was isolated, at a distance, and shut out by the barrier of an 
alien speech. But when the Irish people began to pour into the 
Northern States the situation was changed. Here was a great Ro- 
man Catholic population growing up in the heart of the older 
states, claiming the right of citizenship, held together by ties of 
faith and Celtic kinship, aggressive in the assertion of what it 
thought its rights. It would have been something wonderful if 
the older American elements of the population had not been 
alarmed. They knew Catholics and Catholicism only by hearsay. 
They had been taught by ecclesiastical and social tradition to re- 
gard them as the sworn foes of civil and political liberty. They 
had learned to regard their faith as essentially anti-Christian and 
intolerant. 

The antagonism which was thus awakened entered the field of 
politics. First the native American and then the Know-Nothing 
movements were organized to put a check on this growing influ- 
ence. The ill effect has continued to the present day. The acts 
of violence on both sides, but especially on the part of the Prot- 
estants, are a mere memory. Buta result of the proscription has 
been that the Irish-American vote for forty years has stood almost 
undivided, and has been at the service of the party which most 
effectively resisted Know-Nothingism. This alliance has been a 
most unnatural one. The Irish had learned to love freedom in 
the school of oppression. Their Democratic friends arrayed them 
against the claims of the negro to his liberty, in spite of Mr. 
O’Connell’s withering denunciations of the Irishman who should 
act with the proslavery party. The Irishman came from a coun- 
try which had suffered beyond all others from the industrial tyr- 
anny of England. As Democrats they supported the policy which 
would have left America open to the same tyranny. The enemies 
of this country rejoiced in their expatriation, not only because 
they left room for grazing pastures for the supply of the English 
meat market, but because their votes in America would serve 
English interests by strengthening the Free Trade party. 

The war tended to break this alliance somewhat, by bringing 
the Irish-American soldier into contact with other elements, and 
teaching both parties toleration. Reflection since the war has 
worked still more effectively. The fact has dawned upon the more 
thoughtful of the Irish voters that a vote for the Democratic party 
is a vote for England and against his native country. He has learnt 
why it is that every successof the Democratic party is hailed with 
plaudits of joy from the London press. And he has begun to ask 
himself whether he is not in the wrong company. 

The election of 1884 found the Irish vote divided for the first 
time. The greater part of it still clung to the Democratic alliance ; 
the wiser part of itsupported Mr. Blaine. So many votes were cast 
for him by Irish-American voters that the serious defection of the 
Prohibitionists and the less important bolt of the ‘‘ Independents ” 
were both nearly overcome. That Mr. Blaine came within six 
hundred New York votes of an election is a fact whose force we 
now appreciate, since the defeat of Mr. Davenport. This fact has 
a much greater significance than is connected with the success of 
any candidate or any party. It shows that the ill effects of the 
Native American and Know-Nothing blunders of the decade before 
the war are beginning to disappear. The Irish-Americans are 





ceasing to vote as a unit, are ceasing to vote at the dictation of | 


the conventions and caucuses of one party. The danger which the 
alarmists of that time feared, and which their own blunders ten- 
ded to make actual, we are escaping from. The Irish vote is to be 
divided between the two great parties, those who are most gov- 
erned by past traditions continuing Democrats, and those whoare 
governed by an intelligent consideration of the present becoming 
Republicans. 

The one element of the Republican party which does not 
unite in rejoicing at this result, is that which most prides itself on 
taking a lofty view of political questions. The ex-Republicans 
bemoaned “ the unnatural alliance” of the Irish Protectionists with 
the Republican party. Harper’s Weekly, the superfine “ Journal of 
Civilization,” in its comment on the elections of this month, ad- 
mits it was the shift of the Irish voters from the Republican party 
which defeated Mr. Davenport. It makes an artful and insidious 
appeal to the prejudices of its Protestant readers by reminding 
them with persistent carefulness that these voters were “ Roman 
Catholics.” It speaks of their codperation with Mr. Blaine’s sup- 
porters as an “unnatural alliance.” It evidently believes and 
hopes that they have gone back to the Democracy to stay there. 
The same spirit was shown by the Mugwump voters of New York 
city in scratching Gen. Carr, the Catholic candidate for Lieutenant- 
governor. Some of the ex-Republican newspapers refused to sup- 
port this gallant soldier’s candidacy. Not one did support it with 
any heartiness. ‘No Irish need apply!” is the motto of our new 
Know-Nothings. 

We say new Know-Nothings, to emphasize the fact that the old 
ones were a much more reasonable and respectable lot. They 
spoke and acted in the view of a genuine alarm ,—though experi- 
ence has shown that there was very little ground for it. The new 
Know-Nothingstry tokeep awake the old prejudices by an affecta- 
tion ofalarms which have no ground but social exclusiveness. 
Theold Know-Nothings feared the power of a united and unbroken 
Irish vote. The new Know-Nothings do their best to defeat every 
effort and tendency which might divide it. They are like “ chil- 
dren sitting in the market place,” who will play neither at wed- 
ding nor at funeral. The Irish voted as a unit; they denounce 
them asclannish. The Irish begin to vote independently ; they 
denounce their codperation with any party except one an “un- 
natural alliance !” 

But “wisdom is justified of all her children,” and the good 
sense of the American people will see through this pretence of 
lofty impartiality and philosophiccalm, which is rooted deep in 


the vulgarest and narrowest prejudice. 
i” is the unique good fortune of Americans that the crowning 
results of Agussiz’s great career, conceived and entered upon 
in the old world, should be their inheritance. And it is deeply in- 
teresting, in this story of his life now given to the public, to study 
the causes and influences which shaped and directed his course ; 
to find a flood of light poured in upon his early years of poverty, 
his brilliant but sure successes, and to realize that the whole com- 
prehensive scheme of his scientific theories was worked out with 
rare coherence and unity of aim from his original starting point. 
The story is in every way a singularly heipful and inspiring one, 
giving not only the results of the man’s indomitable force and in- 
dustry, but offering at every turn of his path charming and felic- 
itous incidents which show human nature at its best, defeat all 
meagre and pessimistic views of life, and make worldly wisdom 
seem poor. Agassiz’s own work was of the first value, and it was 
besides his happy destiny to set in play codperative forces which 
at the moment of his need combined to give him the material aid 
necessary to carry out his enterprises totheir appointedend. Two 
forces coalesced in his career—his own inexhaustible energy and 
enthusiasm, and the effect of his ardent personality upon others. 
Something idyllic attaches to his early life in the Pays de Vaud, 
with its simple and tender family relations, and one would like to 
linger over the picture of the boy, already at twelve years of age 
making collections and finding out the name of everything that 
belonged to the great domain of nature, whose influences pene- 
trated him on every side. Although the avowed aim of his studies 


THE LIFE WORK OF AGASSIZ: 


1Lours AGAssiz: His LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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was anatomy and medicine, his rooms while he was astudent were 
menageries, and every spare moment was spent in developing but- 
terflies and tadpoles, in analyzing and dissecting. When he looked 
back in later life upon these years he said, “My inability to buy 
books was perhaps not so great a misfortune as it seemed to me: 
at least it saved me from too great dependence on written author- 
ity.” His most intimate friend, Braun, (whose sister afterwards 
became his first wife) was pushing into botany with the same pas- 
sion which Agassiz had for comparative anatomy, and each helped 
the other in the questions they were perpetually — to nature, 
finding none of the ready-made answers which in our own day 
must depress original research. Agassiz’s tender, excellent, but 
very prudent parents, whose ambition for their son was that he 
should become a village doctor, watched these signs with much 


anxiety. “If it be absolutely essential to your happiness,” wrote 
the elder Agassiz to his son, “‘ that you should break the ice of the 
two poles in order to find the hairof mammoths . . ._ begin 


by reaching your first aim, a we lpeop os and seugnee® diploma.” 
The medical studies were pushed on and the diploma gained, but 
at the same time by incredible labors and sacrifices, Agassiz was 
carrying along his two works on fishes which were to give him a 
world-wide reputation when he was less than thirty years of age. 
‘“‘T kept always one and sometimes two artists in my pay: one en- 

aged in drawing various objects of natural history, the other in 
iewing fossil fishes. It was not easy with an allowance of $250 a 
year.” It was not easy, and by the time Agassiz had reached 
Paris, and was working upon the collections and notes which 
Cuvier had gathered for himself, but now generously passed over 
to the young man for his work on “ Fossil Fishes,” it began to 
seem as if the burden he had taken upon himself was more than 
he could carry. Humboldt’s timely assistance—altogether unso- 
licited and unexpected—tided him over the ocean of doubt and 
difficulty, and he was shortly afterwards called to take the chair 
of natural history at the lyceum at Neuchftel. Agassiz was at this 
time twenty-five. The experience of the succeeding fourteen years 
which rounded off his European career and made him one of the 
foremost men of his time, was as complete and satisfying as the 
heart of man could desire. This period was enriched by intimate 
correspondence and association with Humboldt and all the best 
minds on the continent and in Englandas well. He was constantly 
in need of money for his costly plates for “ Fossil Fishes,” but al- 
most invariably timely help came at his need. In 1836 he became 
interested in Charpentier’s theories concerning glacial phenomena, 
and had a hard battle to fight before his fellow scientists were wil- 
ling to accept the results of his observations and experiments. He 
speaks deprecatingly in his autobiographical sketch of ‘‘ The temp- 
tation to impose one’s ideas upon nature, to explain her mysteries 
by brilliant theories rather than by patient study of the facts as 
we find them,” and this was precisely what he was accused by his 
contemporaries of doing. ‘‘ Among the older naturalists,’’ he said 
in later years, “ only one stood by me. Dr. Buckland, who had 
come to Switzerland at my urgent request, for the express purpose 
of seeing my evidence, and who had been fully convinced of the 
ancient extensions of ice there, consented to accompany me or my 
glacier hunt in Great Britain. We went first to the Highlands of 
Scotland, and it is one of the delightful recollections of my life, 
that as we approached the castle of the Duke of Argyle, standing 
in a valley not unlike some of the Swiss valleys, I said to Buck- 
land, “‘ Here we shall find our first traces of glaciers,” and as the 
stage entered the valley, we actually drove over an ancient ter- 
minal moraine, which spanned the opening of the valley.” After 
the first storm of reproaches encountered when he broached his 
theory of the glacier system, Agassiz had the pleasure of seeing 
one after another of his opponents come over to his side, until 
only a few remained unconvinced. 

It was in October 1846 that Agassiz arrived in Boston, and at 
once began a series of lectures at the Lowell Institute, receiving an 
enthusiastic greeting from an audience among whom, though he little 
suspected it at the time, he was to find his closest associates for the 
remainder of hislife. His first lecture carried his audience captive, 
and there could be no longer any doubt concerning the success of 
his visit to America. His personal charm and his power of com- 
municating his enthusiasm to his hearers are well remembered by all 
who had the good fortune to hear or meet him. “ His skill in 
drawing with chalk on the blackboard was a great help both to him 
andtothem. When his English was at fault he could nevertheless 
explain his meaning by illustrations so graphic that the spoken word 
was hardly missed. When showing forinstance the correspondence 
of the articulate type as a whole with the metamorphoses of the 
higher insects, he would lead his listeners alc 1g the successive 
phases of insect development, talking as he drew and drawing as he 
talked, till suddenly a winged creature stood declared upon the 
blackboard almost as if it had burst then and there from the 
chrysalis, and the growing interest of his hearers culminated in a 
burst of delighted applause.” 








Several causes combined to fix Agassiz in America. The 
wife of his youth, always delicate in health, had died soon after he 
left Europe, Neuchftel had entered the Swiss conferation, and he 
could no longer continue in the service of the king of Prussia. 
Above all perhaps he was willing to remain because he had become 
interested in his work in the United States, owing to the facilities 


which the great stretch of sea-coast and his frequent trips on the - 


Coast Survey steamers gave him for observation and study. Thus 
when Abbott Lawrence offered him the chair of Natural History 
at the Scientific School in Cambridge he accepted the position, 
and may be said to have dedicated the remainder of his life to his 
work there. In 1850 he riveted his ties to Boston by marrying 
Elizabeth Cabot Cary of that city. 

He was the most stimulating of teachers, although his habit 
was to initiate each student into scientific pursuits by giving him 
a single specimen, telling him to use his eyes diligently and report 
upon what hesaw. “ His studentsstill retain amusing reminiscences 
of their despair when thus confronted with their single specimen: 
no aid to be had from outside until they had wrung from it the 
secret of its structure.” To Agassiz’s personal charm as well as to 
his mental powers and his admirable methods, is owing the im- 
pulse he communicated to every person with whom ‘he came in 
contact. We should like to have room to dwell upon the rare 
value of the personal relations he sustained with a great number 
of the best men, all of whom were ready to say as Murchison said 
to Longfellow “I have known a great many men that I liked; but 
I love Agassiz.” He asked nothing for himself, but for science his 
schemes were munificent, and it was in sympathy with his real 
ambitions that personal tributes took the shape of endowments to 
his museum, equipments for scientific exploration, and the like. 
It is a pleasant feature of his final expedition in the “ Hassler” that 
he resumed in the Straits of Magellan his old studies of glacial 
phenomena, and found an exquisite delight in once more seeing 
white-capped peaks, snow fields and icechasms. ‘ One of the great 
charms for Agassiz,” writes his biographer “in the scenery of all 
this region, and especially in the Strait of Magellan, was a kind of 
home feeling that it gave him. Although the mountains rose from 
the ocean instead of from the plain as in Switzerland, yet the snow- 
fields and the glaciers carried him back to his youth.” 

He was near his end, he was worn out, but he lived to found 
the summer school at Penikese, and open it. We have culled but 
little from a beautiful biography, but the reader will find it ex- 
=e rich in everything that is most lovely, wise and broadly 

uman. 








EARLY PRINTING IN PENNSYLVANIA: 


R. HILDEBURN has given us a book that is not only an 
invaluable addition to local typography and mnogrephy, 
but an example of just how such wick tseal be done. The only 
other catalogue that covers the same ground is Haven’s, pub- 
lished by the American Antiquarian — in 1874, but that did 
not give half the number of titles gathered by Mr. Hildeburn, and 
much of his labor is devoted to corrections of his own large share 
of Sabin, who left to Mr. Hildeburn all of the Pennsylvania and 
much of the Middle States bibliography. The Historical Societ 
of Pennsylvania is about to celebrate the two hundredth anni- 
versary of theintroduction of printing into the Middle Colonies, by 
the Bradfords and Jansens, and other early printers of Phila- 
delphia. There can be no better and more permanent record of 
that noteworthy event than this exhaustive catalogue of Mr. 
Hildeburn’s, with its wealth of new matter, drawn from all sources 
of contemporary history, and the light it throws on the very 
beginnings of literature in the infant colony. Although Bradford and 
Jansen were the first printers, the first real publisher was Keimer, 
with his reprint of Sewel’s History of the Quakers, and Keimer’s 
illustrious apprentice, Franklin, published Richardson’s Pamela; 
Bell, a later kseller, Johnson’s Rasselas, Blackstone, Sterne, 
De Foe, Milton; while Humphreys issued Chesterfield’s Letters, 
and Aitken the first American edition of the Bible and New 
Testament in English. Thus from the first the productions of 
the press of Philadelphia, and of Pennsylvania,—for there were 
rinters in Germantown and Chestnut Hill, Bethlehem, Lancaster, 
ork and Ephrata, were usefully contributing to the education of 
the readers of their publications. 

Mr. Hildeburn gives a great deal of curious information gath- 
ered from a diligent inspection of the collections, both public and 
private, of early American imprints, and has studied the cata- 
logues of sales, with the light they throw upon the questions of 
rarity and value—matters often quite distinct from the intrinsic 
excellence of a book. Thus, of one hundred copies of a Bradford 
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imprint of 1686, only three are now known to be extant, while the 
rices of the early Bradfords, and indeed of all early printed books | 


rom our first American presses, have gone on increasing to almost 
incredible sums. There must still be left in the hands of descend- 
ants of the old families of this State, and particularly of the resi- 
dents in the country, where changes are less frequent and less de- 
structive than in the towns, some of the books bought by their an- 
cestors at the time of publication, and preserved because books 
were then rare, and on that account the more carefully looked 
after. Abraham H. Cassel gathered the large and valuable col- 
lection of works on Pennsylvania Germans and their religious so- 
cieties, now happily and permanently preserved in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, by actual house to house inspection of 
the old farms and homesteads in the counties around Philadelphia. 

The publication of such a book as Mr. Hildeburn’s will of it- 
self instruct many possessors of early imprints as to their real 
value, and the wise among them will do as the Athenzeum has at 
last done—deposit their treasures, Franklin’s own copies of his 
rg om in the fire-proof and thief-proof hall of the Pennsylva- 
nia Historical Society ; while others who look only to their money 
value will_still see that their rare books are not lost for want of 
finding owners who are willing to give a full price. Itis better 
that the market should be advanced than that the small stock of 
early imprints should be imperiled 

It is not a little surprising that Bradford should have done so 
much and such good printing, when it is borne in mind that he 
was subject to his masters, the civil and the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties,the Governor and Council on the one hand, the Friends’ Meet- 
ing on the other. Then, too, the value of money at that time na- 
turally made the luxury of printing a matter of a good deal of im- 
portance, for the Chief-Justice was content with a salary of £100, 
the Associate-Justice with £50, the Attorney-General with £60, 
the Head Master of the Friends’ School with £60,—showing, that 
law and school teaching were more nearly alike in primitive times 
than in these our degenerate days. Nor was the law without its 
victims, for as early as 1692 the first murder case was reported in 
a Bradford imprint,—catalogued by a London dealer at 7s. 6d. 
Of more importance is the fact that while the first protest against 
slavery came from Germantown in 1688, and was an unwelcome 
embarrassment to the meeting, which postponed its consideration, 
the first printed protest in America came from Bradford’s press in 
1693, the Exhortation of the Keithian Quakers, who in this as in 
many other ways made themselves very unpleasant for their or- 
thodox friends in authority. A curious example of the populari- 
ty of a book is that shown in the bibliography of Dickinson’s 
“ Adventures,” of which Mr. Hildeburn gives a record of fifteen 
editions since it was first printed by Jansen in Philadelphia, in 
1699; London, Leyden, Frankfort and Leipsic all sharing in repro- 
ducing this curious story of shipwreck. The original manuscript 
and copies of nine of these editions are in the library of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, while Brinley’s copy brought 
$340,—a huge sum for the book, as of course its value depended 
more on the imprint than on any merit as a’first edition. A strik- 
ing example of the rise in value of early imprints is shown in Mr. 
Hildeburn’s description of Bradford’s laws of 1714, of which a 
copy bought in 1827 for fifteen cents, was sold in 1881 for $200. 
Then, too, we have a curious bit of local history in the notices of 
the early writings of Francis Rawle,—one pamphlet condemned 
by the authorities for venturing to discuss matters of trade and 
commerce, subjects held to be sacred,—the other, the first work 
on political economy published in the American colonies, 
praised by Governor Keith as a useful and excellent matter. This 
is, on fair grounds, clearly stated, supposed to be the first book 

rinted by Franklin, who was then working for Keimer, just as 
ahaha Elegy, the first issue of his press, was the first book on 
which Franklin worked when he entered on his apprenticeship 
with Keimer, who figures with so little credit in Franklin’s Auto- 
biography. ; 

Mr. Hildeburn gives a very full account of the early newspa- 
pers, of the magazines, of which Bradford’s was the first in Amer- 
ica, just as Sower’s was the first religious periodical, and a very 
careful description of the German works, the imprints especially 
of the Ephrata and other early religious associations, of which 
Mr. Pennypacker and Prof. Seidensticker have written so fully. 
Of course for the twenty years from 1763, when his first volume 
closes, down to 1784, when the “first century” of printing ends, 
there will be much of a broader interest as bearing on the larger 
part taken by Pennsylvania as the leading northern colony dur- 
ing the Revolution, the seat of the early Congress and of the first 
national government. And we trust that there will be a suffi- 
cient response to the appeal implied in the very modest number 
of three hundred copies, to which the work is limited. Surely it 
cannot be that that is larger than the number who want a good 
book. J. G. R. 


‘ education. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 

} he Philadelphia, as in other parts of this country, there is a class 

of educational reformers who constantly clamor for compulso- 
ry education. They are like our Prohibitionists, firm believers in 
the efficacy of law as an instrument of reform, and they believe in 
the right of the State to forbid or to compel whatever is thought 
to be necessary—even though indirectly only—for the safety of the 
the community. This demand is not justified by the scteall stab 
tion of our publie schools. So far as our school accommodation 
extends, it is amply used by those for whom it wasmeant. There 
are more scholars who are seeking admission than there are places 
to accommodate them. We have not worked very hard to make 
the schools attractive, either through the cheerfulness of the 
schoolroom or the adoption of studies to the liking of the children. 
And yet, even with these neglects, the schools draw so well that 
the question is how to create more of them, and not how to fill 
those we have. 

& * * 

OnE of the most notable things about the recent fierce letter of 
Prof. Tyndall on English politics, and especially referring to Mr. 
Gladstone, is the exhibition of how naturally he falls into theolog- 
ical forms of speech, in the effort to express himself strongly on 
the subject :— 


If there be a day of retribution for the misdeeds of man, I would not 
willingly accompany to the judgment seat the unpurged spirits of those who 
were responsible for the blood shed in the Soudan. It was a damning and 
damnable business from beginning to end. Yet the man who is answerable 
beyond all others for this waste of blood, who sent Gordon to the wilds and 
there abandoned hit to death and mutilation, now dares to talk to the peo- 
ple of Midlothian as if no fleck rested upon his workmanship. 


Religious people may take comfort ; Prof. Tyndall cannot be 
far from orthodoxy ; he swears so naturally. 
* a * 


THE article likely to attract most attention in the November 
number of the Andover Review is the opening paper, entitled the 
‘“ New Education,” and written by Prof. G. Palmer, of Cambridge. 
Educational questions now occupy the front rank in point of in- 
terest, and no such Harvard vainglorying about electives and 
modern languages deserves to be given the name of “ the new ed- 
ucation.” Outside of the fact that Harvard cannot lay claim to hav- 
ing originated it, this certainly is but a small fraction of the new 
The training of the whole man, morally, mentally and 
physically is what we might call the new ideal, not the mere 
teaching him the largest number of useful things in the shortest 
possible time. 

* * * 

From the form of a thin pamphlet, the American College 
Catalogue is threatening to pass into that of a book. But at the 
beginning of this century it had not attained the dignity of a pam- 
phiet. A writer in The New England Magazine for 1834 says :— 


“ Five-and-twenty years ago, there might be seen, in the house of a 
country clergyman or substantial farmer of Massachusetts, a printed sheet, 
about two feet square, struck up over the ample fire-place. It had acquired 
from time and smoke a dingy hue, which was overand above the original 
complexion of the paper. It contained, arranged in parallel colums, a list of 
names, of which the baptismal portion was Latinized, with now and then 
such cabalistic abbreviations as V. D. M., Cantab., Oxon., etc., appended to 
them. Had astranger inquired what it was, the reply would have been— 
“Tt is the College Catalogue.” The College! The short space of a quarter 
of a century has worked its changes. Mulatto sheets of paper, even with 
Latin names on them, are no longer allowed to be attached to anything but 
the walls of a bar-room. The catalogue has been banished from the parlors 
of our yeomanry, the memory of the college, in too many instances, from 
their minds, and the veneration of it from their hearts. The document it- 
self has been changed from asinglesturdy brown sheet toa many-leaved pam- 
phlet having its pages hot-pressed, its rough edges trimmed, neatly stitched, 
covered, and prepared to be buried in the heap of ephemeral publications 
and literary lumber which accumulates everywhere in this reading com- 
munity. It is consulted occasionally with the view of ascertaining how 
many of our class are in the land of the living; but, on the whole, excites 
little attention or interest among the multitude of those to whom it comes.’’ 


Firty YEARS OF CONCESSIONS TO IRELAND. 1831-1881. By R. 
Barry O’Brien, of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law : author 
of “ The Parliamentary History of the Irish Land Question.” 
In two volumes. Vol. Il. Pp. viii and 485. 8vo. London, 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 

WE are acquainted with the first volume of this work only 

through the notices of it which appeared in the English 
press, and which served to raise our expectations with regard to 
its merits. Mr. O’Brien, as his name indicates, is an Irishman, but 
one who has studied law in England, and has lived long enough 
there to acquire the art of putting his case in such a shape that 
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even Englishmen must give his statement attention. He is a Cath- 
olic also, but he manages to offend no Protestant prejudices need- 
lessly, while attacking the Protestant ascendancy features of Eng- 
lish rule in Ireland. And while thoroughly patriotic in spirit, he 
occupies an independent position in politics, from which he passes 
judgment on the course of the Home Rule party as freely as any 
other. 

His book has value as a statement in detail of many chapters 
in recent Irish history, which are not yet written in works of his- 
torical reference. His method is somewhat peculiar. He groups 
this second volume around the history of seven Acts of Parlia- 
ment and the reasons for them. The first, fourth and last relate to 
the land,and his account of these three constitutes a history of the 
Irish land system, from the Surrender of Limerick, in 1691, to the 
passage of Mr. Gladstone’s second Land Act, in 1881. But between 
these three “books” come discussions of Church, Suffrage and 
Education, which are given this intermediate place because the 
laws relating to them were intermediate measures. 

It is said at times by English politicians that the whole recent 
history of Lreland has been a history of ‘“‘ concessions to the Irish,” 
and that the Irish have never shown any reasonable sense of grat- 
itude for these “ concessions.” It is Mr. O’Brien’s purpose to show 
what was the true nature of these ‘‘ concessions,” and why the 
Irish have not been bought by them into any acquiescence in the 
remaining peculiarities of English rule. In most cases these con- 
cessions have been no more than admissions of bare justice to an 
oppressed people, and can be called “concessions” only on the 
supposition that justice is an article to which the Irish have no 
natural claim. That they bear that name in British parlance is 
but one more expression of the fine British insolence with which 
John Bull has treated every people that was unfortunate enough 
to fall under his power. 

In Mr. O’Brien’s view, the land question arose in Ireland after 
the Surrender of Limerick and the extinction of Irish manufac- 
tures by parliamentary legislation. For a long time the spirit of 
the people was so crushed under the penal laws that they dared 
not lift a hand to resist. ‘The Scotch farmers in the North resisted 
only by emigration to America, where they became the backbone 
of the resistance to great Britain in the middle and southern colo- 
nies. It was in 1761 that the “ Whiteboy”’ movement began to stir, 
and this was not—as Mr. Froude has alleged—a movement against 
the government, but against the landlords alone. It is true that 


the landlords endeavored to give it the character of a political in-, 


surrection ; but the official reports and the evidence taken at the 
trials of Whiteboys still remain to refute the pretence. That the 
reduction of the people to uniformity of occupation had given 
them into the power of the landlords, and that this power had been 
abused most shamefully by rackrenting, is what the official reports 
show. But the people did not look deep enough to see the com- 
plicity of the government in their misery; and even now very few 
English statesmen have managed to see the complicity, although 
Judge Byles, Lord Dutferin, and other friends of the continuance 
of English rule in Ireland have shown it clearly enough. 

From 1761 to the present moment Ireland has been the scene 
of nearly uninterrupted warfare between the Irish people and the 
owners of Irish land. Not until the misery that led to this war- 
fare had lasted for nearly a century, and the struggle itself had 
continued for almost as long, did English legislation take any 
serious steps to amend the evil. Ireland was left to be the prey 
of social contention of the most demoralizing and destructive sort 
through all the years of her Union with England, until the dis- 
affection took the shape of open war, waged by help from the Irish 
in America. And when relief was attempted, it was at the ex- 
pense of England’s partners in oppression, the landlords of Ireland, 
and with every guarantee that no English interest should suffer 
in the process. Nothing was done to restore the prostrate manu- 
factures of Lreland, although as far back as 1853 Lord Dufferin had 
put that first in the list of remedies for Irish misery, adding Ten- 
ant Right and Emigration as the other two. Mr. O’Brien does 
not seem to us to have risen to Lord Dufferin’s height in compre- 
hending Ireland’s first need. He ascribes to Mr. Gladstone’s 
legislation a degree of success which Lord Dufferin predicted it 
never could attain ; and Lord Dufferin’s prediction is amply con- 
firmed by the last news from Ireland. Under the competition 
from America, prices of farm produce have fallen to a point which 
makes the “ fair rents” fixed by Mr. Gladstone’s courts impossible 
of payment, while the tenant is debarred from asking for a farther 
reduction by the clause which fixes fifteen years as the earliest 
date at which a revision of the rent can be asked. 

The book closes with a biography of Thomas Drummond, a 
hard-headed and honest Scotchman, who was Irish under-Secre- 
tary from 1835 till 1840, and who was the first to bid defiance to 
the Orange Association, and to insist that the government should 
sail with “ an even keel” in the matter of the party divisions in 
Ireland. This is interesting, as it is always to observe the course 





of a man who is the first to take up a protest against an inveterate 
injustice. But we find much more interesting Mr. O’Brien’s com- 

ison of Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Parnell. In his view the former 
rendered by far the greater service to Ireland, as it was he who 
called into existence the public opinion by whose direction Mr. 
Parnell has achieved all his successes. On the other hand Mr. 
Parnell is far more tolerant of independence of opinion among his 
associates than the Liberator was ; aa allows his adherents to fight 
each to his own hand, as far as is consistent with party unity. But 
he shows less sense of responsibility for the general condition of 
the country. The reason for this is found in the far greater 
authority exercised by the Liberator ; he could do what he pleased 
to an extent that has not been true of his successor, who isa ‘Teuton 
of great talent, while Mr. O’Connell was a Celt of genius. Mr. 
Parnell is less exacting and autocratic, and limits his action to 
shaping and regulating the course of whatever force is the strong- 
est in the movement of public opinion. Mr. O’Connell could take 
all sorts of risks and make all kinds ofexperiments with the loyalty 
of his followers, while Mr. Parnell knows that his leadership is con- 
ditioned on his close adherence to the popular wishes. He does 
not, like the Liberator, waste his timein repelling personal attacks 
on himself; he cares for no attack that does not imperil the suc- 
cess of the party, and for those that do, only in so far as they do. 
He is greater than Mr. O’Connell in this entire self-abnegation, 
while tar his inferior in the brilliant gifts which made the Libera- 
tor the most delightful speaker in the House of Commons and on 
the hillside alike. He is also more anti-English, in spite of his 
closer kinship in blood. He never seeks to conciliate the public 
opinion of England, even to the extent of disavowing acts of vio- 
lence with which he has no sympathy. It is enough for him that 
his own public in Ireland understand him in the matter, and he 
is stronger than the Liberator in that his policy has rallied around 
him a body of capable lieutenants, such as never before followed 
any ‘Irish leader, and each of whom has the liberty and encourage- 
ment to use his gifts to the utmost. Mr. O’Connell, we may add, 
produced upon his antagonists the impression of something theat- 
rical and unreal, which they need not take in entire seriousness ; 
Mr. Parnell, by his slowness and want of passion, affects them with 
the feeling that he is a fate and as inevitable as the operation of a 
law of nature. 





RUDDER GRANGE. By Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated by A. B. 

Frost. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The new “ Rudder Grange” marks an important stage in Mr. 
Stockton’s professional life. He has been, as we may say, an ac- 
cepted American author for a long while, but there has been 
shown in a comparatively recent period a significant disposition 
to rank him with the inner circle of men of real and lasting note. 
These gradual growths, turning almost suddenly into resistless 
pressure in the making of reputation, afford a strange study. It 
is by far the most usual story of success. Hawthorne and Lowell 
grew in that fashion. Longfellow, to be sure, did not. Among 
later celebrities there are pointed examples on both sides. How- 
ells wrote the ‘“‘ Wedding Journey”? and various other delightful 
books—his Venetian papers, and nearly all his poems—before he 
got his solid repute, which came—although some enthusiasts may 
doubt it—only with the ‘‘ Modern Instance.” Mr. James’s record 
is much the same; he was well grounded in esteem only by ‘The 
American,” although he had written admirably and acceptably 
long before that. Bret Harte, Marion Crawford and Miss Mur- 
free, on the other hand, may be instanced as sudden successes. 
Mr. Stockton’s public attitude has been singularly modest and self- 
respecting. None of the tricks and attitudes of vain creatures 
have been his. We cannot recall a single instance in which he 
has emerged from what is clearly a natural reserve, or where he 
has addressed the public in the first person; he is known in his 
books alone. But all this time, since the publication of “'Ting-a 
Ling,” more than twenty years ago, Stockton has been firmly and 
surely growing in popular respect. One after another of the kind- 
ly sunny books came forth, without materially enriching the 
author, but adding unmistakably to his reputation. Then all at 
once the word went round that Stockton is one of our genuine 
humorists, a man to cherish and to be proud of! That odd 
change in the public attitude dates from the recent period of 
“The Lady and The Tiger,” when the bulk of the work which 
the world now finds so admirable was an old story. We are not 
insisting that there has been any special neglect of Mr. Stockton; 
he has always been appreciated and admired ;—but now he is fol- 
lowed. There is all the difference. 

And so we hold this beautiful new edition of what, all thin 
considered, is his best book, to be a work put forth at poomene 
the right time, and emphasizing a judgment which the public has 
at last entirely reached. If “‘ Rudder Grange” was throughout as 
fresh and original as the first third of itis, it would have an even bet- 
ter chance of a long life. It is unfortunately a “ made ” book, lacking 
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the coherence of an original carefully planned scheme. The 
earlier chapters, up to the time the old boat-home is abandoned, 
are complete; the balance is fragmentary, although there is a 
great deal that is charming in it. This is all natural enough when 
we consider how the various parts of the book grew, but it is not 
a very flattering commentary on the value of the magazine as a 
literary vehicle. Mr. Stockton had his idea of the canal-boat 
house and he worked it out. It was a great success, and editors and 
public clamored for more. There could be no more, for the boat 
was sunk and “Euphemia” and her husband (like the Happy 
Thoughts man he has no name) had gone on shore to live. Yet 
more, of a kind, readersfwould have, so sequels were in,order,— 


sequels not included in the first plan, and not entirely harmonious | 


with it. And yet the Camping Out, the Amateur Tavern Keep- 
ing, and various other things in the second part, are as delicious 
as anything in the Rudder Grange story proper. 

The illustrations by Mr. Arthur B. Frost to this edition are 
everyway excellent and efficient. They show the completest 
sympathy with the author, a thorough love of country life, and 
keen appreciation of the droll sides of human character and con- 
duct. r. Frost is indeed a designer and illustrator of very 
versatile gifts. He can be broadly funny or delicately humorous, 
can sketch a dainty piece of teandgcena, an eccentric portrait, or 
serious work like the heroics in his illustrations of ‘* The Lady 
of the Lake,” with equal facility. Mr. Stockton has been very 
fortunate in Mr. Frost’s collaboration. Altogether, we esteem 
this book as one of the pleasantest events of the —S season. 

G. W. A; 


Our YouNnG Fo.ks’ History oF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Wil- 

liam Shepard. Illustrated. Pp. 478. 8vo. Philadelphia: J. 

B. Lippincott Company. 

This is one of the same series with the Josephus and Plutarch 
already noticed in THE AMERICAN. It differs from them in that 
Mr. Shepard no longer is abridging a single ancient author, but is 
compiling from a number of modern ones. Of research among 
the sources of Roman imperial history he makes no claim, nor for 
his purpose is it necessary. His object is to put the story of 
Rome’s imperial greatness before young people in a plain and fa- 
niliar style, omitting those darker features which make it a more 
detailed picture unfit for young readers, and avoiding as far as 
possible those matters of controversies which are connected with 
the rise and development of Christianity, and the like. In this 
work he has made especial use of Gibbon, but also of his succes- 
sors down to Cantu. The result seems to be eminently well fitted 
for the purpose intended. The book is much too diffuse for use 
as a text-book, nor is it intended for this use. It is not clear 
enough on matters in dispute to serve as an authority. But for 
young people who have awakened to the interest there is in his- 
tory, and who are wanting serious and instructive books as a bet- 
ter pabulum than the deluge of fiction, it is just the book. 

We have dipped into the book at several places where our 
familiarity with the story is considerable, and we invariably find 
Mr. Shepard correct and interesting, and not open to objection, 
even at points where we would have given a different coloring to 
some occurrences. The illustrations are of unequal value. That 
of the Tomb of Hadrian, for instance, could not be better, but that 
of the Invasions of the Goths is fanciful and misleading. It surely 
is reproduced from some modern German idealization of history 
on canvas, 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 

A SENSIBLE school-book intended for beginners in German 

has recently been published by D.C. Heath & Co. Mr. N. 
H. van der Smissen has conceived the idea of giving Grimm’s 
fairy tales to the weary traveler along the path to German knowl- 
edge, instead of the preposterous sentences or crude selections 
usually offered. The tales have been printed, not in the ordinary 
German character, but in the Roman, “ partly inorder to accustom 
the pupil to the appearance of German words in this character, 
(the use of which is rapidly gaining ground in Germany, in spite 
of Prince Bismarck’s refusal to accord it official recognition), and 
partly for the sake of the pupils’ eyes.” The book is furnished 
with ajglossary, and complete grammatical and explanatory notes. 
While the appearance of the fairy tales in a text-book may be new 
in this country, it is by no means so in Germany. The immense 
swing back to nationalism occasioned by the Franco-Prussian war 
brought everything thoroughly German to the front, and at present 
one of the best German educational schemes makes all the teach- 
ing of the first school year, reading, writing and arithmetic, centre 
in these mdrchen. 

Another novel school-book is a grammar, (“‘ An Aid Book in El- 
ementary English Grammar,” copyright, 1885, by John Lockwood, 
publisher, New York), which is designed for teachers giving oral 
instruction, as well as for pupils. 





It is so arranged as to admira- | of the highest artistic value. 
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bly serve the former purpose. It undertakes to define language 
and sounds, and succeeds in making these matters clear, though 
unfortunately the author has fallen into the common error of say- 
ing that words are composed of letters. Words are written with 
letters ; they are composed of sounds. Even the difficult question 
as to the nature of ideas is tackled. When the author comes to 
the parts of speech, he does not formulate a rule and then illus- 
trate, but he citesa number of examples and then states the gen- 
eral fact. Composition, letter writing and punctuation are in- 
cluded in the book, a 16mo of 85 pages. 

“The Standard Operas, Their Plots, Their Music, and Their 
Composers,” is the self-explaining title of a new hand-book by 
Mr. George P. Upton, and issued by Messrs. Jansen, McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. It takes up the principal operatic composers in 
alphabetical order, gives a biographical notice of each, and follows 
this with a more detailed exposition of the principal operas pro- 
duced by each, giving the plot, the general characteristics of the 
music, and a mention of the principal numbers, together with a 
few critical remarks designed to help the amateur in arriving at 
a just appreciation of their qualities. The biographical notices 
are written as attractively as is compatible with the extreme con- 
densation which is necessary in such a work, and the plots, which 
are too often made entirely unreadable in the libretto abstracts, 
are quite vivid and lively. The musical equipment of the occa- 
sional theatre-goer is generally in an extremely chaotic state, and 
is lacking in much sorely-needed information which may easily be 
gathered from between the covers of this book, and_as there have 
been few predecessors in this field there seems to be no reason why 
it should not secure a wide adoption. The dainty blue-and-gold 
binding, and the exquisite typographical execution of the volume 
are additional reasons, if any were needed, why every one who 
occasionally visits the opera, and who feels that information on 
such subjects as this work treats of would increase his enjoyment 
and appreciation of it, should posséss himself of a copy: 

Even in this age of multitudinous ‘“‘ Juveniles” there should 
be room for a new edition of the famous—once famous, must we 
say ?—“‘ Exiles of Siberia,” and this is not only our judgment; it 
is that of a publisher (Gottsberger, New York), who has proved 
himself one of the best of literary judges, and whose list of pub- 
lications contains nothing that is not good and profitable reading. 
Mr. Gottsberger has issued “ Elizabeth ”*in cheap but durable and 
useful form, and it is our belief that the old romantic tale will 
herein find many new delighted readers. Thecharm of the book 
is assuredly ever new, antiquated as its style may be. Further- 
more, Madame Cottin’s celebrated story gives a glimpse of life in 
Russia that is valuable as history. With all the changes in that 
country growing out of the abolition of serfdom. it is remarkable 
how little the phases of Siberian convict life have altered since 
‘“* Elizabeth”? was written, more than seventy years ago. 

Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, Boston, issue a new and _ solidly 
useful edition, of Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus.’”’ This is the book 
which first made Carlyle a notability. The present version of it is 
handy in form, and well printed and bound. The eccentric 
opinions of Herr Teufelsdréckh may, in this shape, be puzzled 
over more delightfully, or bewilderingly as the case may be, than 
ever. 

“Our Little Folks at Home and at School” is another of 
Messrs. Estes & Lauriat’s series of collected pictures and jingles 
for quite young readers, and it is as prattly as any of its pre- 
decessors. The arrangement, by ‘“ Oliver Optic,” has been done 
with discretion, and the result is an attractive picture book for the 
holiday trade. 


ART NOTES. 

HE old lioness “ Sallie,” that died at the Zoo last week, will 
enjoy wider post-mortem fame than is usually attained even 
by celebrities pretending to royal honors. Her skeleton will be 
set up by the Biological Society ; her skin will be stuffed and pre- 
served at the Zoo, and her body, after serving as a model for the 
students of the Academy of the Fine Arts, will be cast in plaster 
by them, and placed in the Academy collection of casts for the use 

of the drawing classes. 


’ An authentic portrait of Benjamin Franklin has been added 
to the portrait collection of the Corcoran Galleries at Washington. 
This portrait was painted by Duplessis, when Franklin was in 
Paris as peace commissioner in 1784, and its subsequent history 
has been known to the art world from that day to this. 

The sculptor, Hezekiel, who was some time since commis- 
sioned to procure in Rome examples of antiques sculpture for the 
Corcoran Galleries, reports that he has succeeded in buying a pri- 


| vate collection of marbles and bronzes, unquestionable antiques 


These works will be shipped to this 
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country some time next spring, after the dangers of the winter 
season on the high seas are past. 

Washington City has two new art clubs in place of the one 
that was lately dissolved. The Art Students’ Sketch Club has 
rooms in Vernon street, and the Art Students’ League, founded 
on the lines of the New York organization, has not yet secured 
rooms. The latter will have teachers fitted to conduct a serious 
course of study. 


It must be said, now, that the daily newspapers have hand- 
somely joined in the effort to draw attention to the exhibition at 
the Academy, and as the union of efforts by the Academy and the 
artists assured a good display, the result now seems to rest whol- 
ly with the public. Whether or not Philadelphia will handsome- 
ly sustain a thoroughly good picture exhibition once a year, is the 
pending question. 

A new committee of a hundred is about to be created in this 
city,—the Mayor to appoint,—to raise funds for the Grant monu- 
ment. As it is one thing to collect money and another to expend 
it judiciously, it is satisfactory that the Fairmount Park Art Asso- 
ciation will have general charge of the undertaking ; and it is to 
be hoped that those who may make up the fund will cordially ap- 
prove giving the Association a full control ofthe manner in which 
it is applied. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Fairmount Park 
Art Association on Tuesday, it was resolved to establish a fund to 
be called the ‘‘ McClellan Memorial Fund,” the object of which is 
to erect a suitable memorial of the general. It was resolved that 
the Association contribute $5,000 toward this memorial, provided 
that at least $10,000 additional be raised for that purpose. A me- 
morial committee was appointed, consisting of: A. J. Drexel, 
chairman; Joel J. Baily, Charles J. Cohen, Lincoln Godfrey, 
Charles J. Harrah, Thomas Hockley and Charles H. Howell. 


The prizes, four in number, $250 each in amount, offered for 
the best water colors at the exhibition now current at the Amer- 
ican art galleries in New York, were awarded by popular vote, 
each visitor to the exhibition being entitled to one ballot. The 
polls were closed this week, and it was found that Mr. H. F. Far- 
ny’s genre entitled ‘“ The Prisoner,” had proved the most popular 

icture, receiving 2746 votes. Mr. George H. Smillie’s “Septem- 
r on the New England Coast” received 2287 votes; “ An Off- 
Shore Breeze,” by Mr. F. K. M. Rehn, 1949; and “ An Evening 
Red,” by Mr. W. H. Gibson, 1527. For Mr. Rehn’s “ A Reef,” 
1340 votes were cast; for Mr. Hamilton’s ‘“‘ Manomet Beach,” 1251 ; 
for Mr. Platt’s ‘“‘ Dutch Canal,” 1297 ; for Mr. Triscott’s “Solitude,”’ 
1091; for Mr. Satterlee’s “‘ May Flower ” and “ Mending the Net,” 
1123 and 1087 respectively, and for Mr. Ross Turner’s “ La Gloire,” 
1067. 

Mr. John W. Bookwalter, the ex-Democratic statesman of 
Ohio; is credited with the intention of taking up his residence in 
New York city, and establishing there a public picture gallery and 
art museum. Mr. Bookwalter is known to be a man of wealth, 
and it is said he has made, during long visits to Europe and the 
East,an extensive and valuable collection of pictures, bronzes, 
sculptures, and other works of art, together with curios, rare cary- 
ings, fine antique furniture, vases, ceramic wares, fine textile fab- 
rics, embroideries, carpets, rugs, etc. These artistic properties it 
is said Mr. Bookwalter intends to offer as the nucleus for a mu- 
seum of art, with the further purpose of enriching the collection 
in future years. Mr. Bookwalter is said to be nearly alone in the 
world so far as immediate relations are concerned, and as he surely 
could not devote his fortune to a worthier purpose, it is to be 
hoped that these reports may be founded in truth. 

Miss Annie Whitney is at work on an ideal figure of heroic 
size representing the first Norse discoverer of “ Vinland.” It will 
stand on Commonwealth avenue, Boston. One hand shades the 
brow, and the other is raised above the head. 


It has been found that the great collections of the Louvre are 
exposed to the danger of fire. In the basements and in adjoining 
buildings a great mass of inflammable stuff has been collected. 

Pending the raising of a fund for a statue of the late painter 
Bastien-Lepage, a commemorative tablet has been modeled by 
Cazin. It is of bronze, and will be affixed to his father’s house at 
Damvilliers. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


A’ a recent meeting of the Biological Society of Washington, 
Col. Marshall McDonald read an interesting paper on the 
shad fisheries, in which he maintained that they were now de- 
ndent upon artificial propagation for their existence. Since 
880 the method of shad-fishing has undergone a marked change, 
especially in the waters of the Connecticut, and Chesapeake Bay. 
More fish are now taken by pound-nets in salt or brackish waters, 








and comparatively few reach the clear upper portions of the 
rivers. s fresh and measurably pure water is necessary for the 
development of the spawn, this seriously lessens the amount of 
natural reproduction of the species, and if the shad fisheries are 
to be maintained artificial propagation must be looked to to fill 
the gap. The lecturer condemned the use of pound-nets, and the 
practice of fishing in the lower waters before the fish have had a 
chance to we bese their spawn. He produced statistics showing 
that in the Chesapeake Bay and tributaries and in the Connecticut 
River, in both of which pound-nets are used, the catch had de- 
creased greatly since 1880, while in the Delaware and Hudson 
ene “veges are little used, an even greater increase ha 

resuited. 


In a communication to the current number of Science, Mr. J. 
8S. Bunker indulges in some rather sharp criticism of Dr. Ferran 
and his anti-cholera inoculations, which were tested on a some- 
what extended scale during the past epidemic in Spain. It seems 
that Dr. Ferran declines to make his processes public, giving as a 
reason therefor that it would destroy his chances of making 
money by his discovery. Mr. Bunker considers this a motive un- 
worthy of a true scientist, and further says that the details given 
by the most competent witneses who have had any chance of ob- 
serving the doctor’s operations, seem to prove that he is either 
very careless in his cultivation of the bacteria, or entirely ignorant 
of much of the scientific knowledge on the subject. The statistics 
which Dr. Ferran uses to prove the beneficial results of his opera- 
tions were gathered under his own observation and superin- 
tendence, and this writer concludes that this fact so seriously 
diminishes their value that the conclusions drawn from them are 
worthless until verified by other evidence. 


A world’s fair of a novel sort is to open at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, next May, the design being to illustrate on a grand scale the 
history and evolution of traveling by land, sea and air. In the 
department of sea travel will be shown models of ships and boats 
of all ages and countries, models of docks, harbors, lighthouses, 
life-saving apparatus, etc. The department of land travel will con- 
tain chariots, coaches and carriages of all times, and there. will be 
shown, by an interesting exhibit, the history of the development 
of steam as a motive power. 

At the last meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, re- 
port was made of the successful transmission of electrical power a 
distance of 36 miles, between the villages of Creil and La Villette. 
A current of 40 horse-power out of 80 was conveyed over the wire 
without heating either the latter or the dynamo. The experi- 
ments were conducted by M. Duprez at the expense of Baron 
de Rothschild. 


In the October number of Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 
Mr. W. K. Brooks recommends the cultivation of young oysters 
on floating “cars” or rafts, on which the “seed” is placed and 
allowed to develop. As the young oyster is so small as to be in- 
visible to the naked eye, and is very delicately constituted, it is 
liable to be killed by being smothered under dirt, and by other 
mishaps, if left to its own resources. These floats make it possi- 
ble to provide more favorable conditions for its growth, and if 
more largely used would make it unnecessary to destroy thou- 
sands of dollars worth of oysters every year by dredging for 
young “ plants” as is now done. 


What is known as a “telpher” line has recently been con- 
tructed in England by the Telpherage Company, and is now in 
successful operation. ‘‘Telpher,” it seems, is a newly constructed 
Greek derivative meaning “ carrying afar,’ and a telpher line is a 
light, overhead railway, constructed on posts somewhat like tele- 
graph poles, with double tracks, one each side of the poles. The 
motive power is electricity, and the trains are made up in the 
present instance of iron baskets for carrying clay, which is thus 
transported from the quarry to a railroad siding. Of course modi- 
fications of form could be introduced to adapt it to different kinds 
of freight or even to passenger traffic. The road is controlled by 
an automatic block sigrial system, which makes collisions im- 
— and the electric motor is governed by a regulator which 

eeps the train at a uniform speed despite changes of gradient 
or load. 

The British factory inspector reports the number of 564,000 
hands employed in mining last year, of which 513,000 were em- 
ag. Pat in coal mines alone. Of these no less than 942 were killed 

y accident, a proportion nearly three times as great as the acci- 
dent mortality among factory employes. A singular fact re- 
vealed by these statistics is the small proportion of the victims 
who are killed by the fire-damp explosions of which we hear so 
much, but 65 perse’ ‘eing recorded as victims of these accidents, 
while 482 were kin. _—by the falling of roofs and walls, 100 by 
trams and tubes, and 40 by inclined planes. Although the em- 
ployment of women underground has long been prohibited by 
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law, 4,458 are returned as being at work in the operations con- 
nected with mining above ground, 


In the report of Governor Swineford, of Alaska, recently made 
ublic, an interesting résumé of affairs in the territory is presented. 
ducational matters have made some progress, though a want of 

tact on the part of the agent of the bureau of education, notwith- 
standing his energy and ability, has aggravated difficulties which, 
in the nature of things, were serious enough already. The value 
of the south-eastern part of the territory is warmly maintained by 
the governor, who upholds essentially views expressed by many 
travelers, which it has been the fashion, on the part of ignorant or 
interested persons, to deride as “rose-colored.” The success of 
mining and fishing enterprises, and the practicability of auxiliary 
agriculture are insisted upon. Hardy vegetables do well, and 
cattle are sleek and in the best condition. The white population 
of this part of the territory amounts to 1,900, and that of the 
partly civilized natives to 7,000 more. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE title of Tennyson’s volume of poems is to be “ Teresias;” the leading 
poem of the collection bears that title ——James R. Randall, who wrote 
the song ‘‘ My Maryland” when he was twenty-two, is about to publish his 
collection of poems.——Henry F. Keenan, author of “ Trajan,” has written 
a new novel called “The Aliens,” which D. Appleton & Co. will publish.—— 
Two lives of the great Duke of Marlborough are announced for publication, 
—one by Lord Wolseley, the other by Mr. George Saintsbury. A cyclope- 
dia of the Mahommedan religion is to be brought out in England under the 
title “ A Dictionary of Islam.” 


Frederic Harrison has returned to the Messrs. Appleton a check which 
they sent him on account of the sales of ‘‘The Nature and Reality of Re- 
ligion : a Controversy.’ This was a pamphlet published about six months 
ago and containing a number of articles contributed by Herbert Spencer and 
Mr. Harrison to The Nineteenth Century and The Popular Science Monthly. Mr. 
Harrison was incensed at the republication of his essays without his consent, 
and scolded Mr. Spencer and the Appletons so roundly in the London Times 
that the book was promptly suppressed. In declining to accept his share in 
the proceeds of the sale he says that, had he been consulted before the pam- 
phlet was printed, he would have agreed to any terms the publishers offered 
him; that he regrets the book’s suppression ; and that his motive in acting 
as he did was simply the desire to maintain the right of an author to be con- 
sulted about the re-issue of his works. 

Mr. George Bancroft is engaged upon a monograph on the Constitution- 
ality of the Legal Tender Act.——Miss Braddon’s new novel has the odd 
title, ‘‘ Mohawks.” Miss Phelps’ “ Old Maid’s Paradise” is to be reprinted 
in England ; it deserves to be,—and the author deserves some money return 
for what is decidedly one of her best successes, “Tn a Good Cause,” a 
series of sketches prepared by Lady Noel, Andrew Lang, Oscar Wilde, and 
others, for the benefit of the London Children’s Hospital, is to be published 
in America by E. and J. B. Young & Co. Caldecott supplies the frontispiece, 
and there will be other illustrations by leading artists. 

The new Goethe Society at Weimar will mainly occupy itself with the 
publication of the whole of the Goethe archives, which have been left by 
the last descendent of the poet (Walter von Goethe) to the Grand Duchess of 
Weimar. The voluminous material will be published by the new society in 
two great works—an authentic Goethe Edition, founded on the newly ac- 
quired material, and an extensive Goethe biography, which promises to be 
an exhaustive representation of the life work of the poet. The society will 
have its seat in Weimar; a president will be elected for three vears, with a 
committee of eleven members, three of whom must be resident in Weimar or 
Jena. The Grand Duke has accepted the invitation to become the patron of 
the society. A hundred and seventeen members have joined, the Empress 
of Germany being the first on the list of subscribers. A great many unpub- 
lished poems of Goethe have been found, being political verses, personal at- 
tacks, and Erotica, and the scheme of an “ Historical People’s Almanack for 
1808.” The diaries begin in 1776,and end in March, 1832; they are all orig- 
inals,and only a few have hitherto been published. The later the period 
the richer are their contents. Among the letters the most important are 
those from Goethe to his wife, which give a clue to many of his poems and 
hints of his external life ; not less interesting are those to his mother, of 
which 180 were found. 


Joseph Hatton succeeds Geo. A. Sala as the writer of this year’s Bow 

Bells Annual.——The extra Christmas number of All the Year Round will this 
year consist of a complete story, written by Mr. Walter Besant.——The Sixth 
edition of Mr. George Moore’s “ A Mummer’s Wife” has been issued in Lon- 
don ; although this novel is one of the most marked sucesses in fiction of 
late years in England, it has not been appropriated by any of the American 
“ Libraries.” 
_ The German publishing season is extremely active. Someof the more 
important issues are: “Slavery in ancient Greece,” a study in Culture- 
History, by Dr. W. Richter; (Breslau: Ferdinand Hirt); “An Authorized 
Translation, (from the Dutch), of Kuenen’s Introduction tothe Books of the 
Old Testament ;” (Leipzig: Otto Schulze); the new work on Diphtheria, 
by Dr. Ed. Schottin, published by Hirshwald, of Berlin ; and a more compre- 
hensive treatment of the same by Dr. X. Francotte, published by Veit & 
Co., Leipzig; ‘‘ Messianic passages in the Old Testament, and notes to Megil- 
lath Taanith,” by Dr. Paul Cassel; (Berlin: Fr. Schulze). 

The Harper’s have had unusual success with their new volume of Will 
Carleton’s poems, “City Ballads.” Over 7000 copies have been sold, the ma- 
jority of them going to the west.——Mr. E. J. Bishop, a native of Maine, and 
the author of a recent book descriptive of winter life in the West Indies, will 
be Josh Billings’ biographer.——The Scribners will publish in a few days 
Dr. Schliemann’s superb new book on Tiryns.——A London project is to 














make plates by photo-engraving of the American illustrated magazines, print 
them on a common quality of paper, and get them on the foreign market at 
half price, within four days of the arrival there of the originals. 


Mrs. M. C. Pyle, of Wilmington, Del., whose recent lamented death has 
been noted, was the author of two attractive juvenile works—‘ Gavroche, 
the Gamin of Paris,’ an adaptation, in English, of part of “ Les Miserables ;” 
and a fairy tale for girls. Her fugitive pieces, reviews, poetry, etc., would 
make a large collection. A justly appreciative review of her character and 
work has appeared in the Wilmington Home Weekly. 


According to Nature one-tenth of the Studentenschaft at the Zurich Uni- 
versity is now female. Twenty-nine young ladiesstudy medicine, fourteen 
philosophy, and two political economy. Of the forty-five female students, 
fifteen are Swiss and ten Russian. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund announces a work entitled “ Across 
the Jordan; being a record of Travel, Research and Observation in Western 
Hauran and Eastern Jaulan,” by Gustav Schumacher, C. E., with appendices 
by Lawrence Oliphant and Guy Le Strange 


A good astronomical hand-book has recently been published by Cassell 
& Co. It is entitled “‘ The Story ofthe Heavens,” and is by Prof. R. 8. Ball, 
Astronomer Royal of Ireland. 


Longmans, Green & Co., have published a work in two volumes entitled, 
“Treland under the Tudors,” by Richard Bagwell. 


Mr. Lawrence Barrett has agreed to write a memoir of the late John 
McCullough for Cassell & Co.’s Actors Series, edited by Lawrence Hutton 
and Brander Matthews. Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s next literary work will 
take the form of a series of essays on English and French life. The papers 
will be first printed, during the coming year, in The Atlantic Monthly.—— 
“ People’s Editions” have apparently not succeeded in England. The Pall 
Mall Gazette says—“ there was a flood of publications in this form two years 
ago, but the publishers appear, except in afew instances, to have quite given 
up issuing books in that style.’’ 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation a series to be entitled “ Hu- 
morous Masterpieces from American Literature.” This will be edited by 
Edward T. Mason, and will probably comprise three volumes, printed uni- 
form with “ Prose Masterpieces from Modern Essayists.” Mr. Mason pro- 
poses to cover with his selections American literature from the times of the 
first writings of Washington Irving to the present day. 


Wm. W. Astor, formerly U. S. Minister to Italy, has written an histori- 
cal romance entitled “ Valentine,” which will soon be published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.——Mr. Stedman and Mr. Carryl are not the only men of 
letters who own seats in the New York Stock Exchange. Among others are 
Brayton Ives, Mr. Chew and Mr. Foote.——Thomas Hughes is making good 
progress with his “ Life and Times of Peter Cooper.” 

Mr. J. W. Redhouse has lately presented to the Trustees of the British 
Museum the manuscript of his Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Thesaurus. 
This work, the most comprehensive of the kind ever attempted, embodies 
the results of twenty years’ unremitting labor. 


There is point in this paragraph from the Baltimore Sun :—“ One of the 
Sun’s subscribers writes to inquire if Edgar Allan Poe is included among the 
poets whose names and portraits are pictured on the windows of the main 
buildings of the Enoch Pratt Free Library? William Cullen Bryant is the 
only American who has been thus honored by the library. The other win- 
dows are to Pope, Scott, Dante, Moliere, Byron, Goethe, Shakespeare, Schil- 
ler, and Milton.” 

The Longfellow Biography, which promises to be the most important 
of the coming year, will not be ready before February Ist. M. Renan’s 
new book, “Studies in Religious History,” is being translated into Eng- 
lish.——“‘ The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century” is the title of John Ash- 
ton’s farthcoming book, which proposes to give a picture of the society of 
that period in England. A volume of essays selected from the papers of 
the late Prof. Lewis R. Packard, of Yale, will soon be published by Ginn & 
Co., with the title “Studies in Greek Thought.” Prof. Charles F. Rich- 
ardson, of Dartmouth, is well advanced with the first volume of his ‘‘ His- 
tory of American Literature.” It is planned to complete the work in three 
volumes. 


Mr. Lowell has consented to act as President of the American Copyright 
League. At the rooms of the Authors’ Club in New York recently, the 
League held its first annual meeting. Dr. Howard Crosby presided. A Con- 
stitution was adopted which vested the power of the League in a Council of 
thirty, and provided that any one approved by the Council should become a 
member of the League on signing the Constitution and paying an annual 
fee of two dollars. The work of the Council will be done through an Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner read the Hawley Copy- 
right Bill, which Senator Hawley proposes to introduce on the first day of 
the coming session of Congress, and the thanks of the League were voted to 
Senator Hawley and Mr. Dorsheimer for their past and prospective services 
to the cause. The Treasurer reported a balance of $1732.11 in bank, with 
scarcely any indebtedness. 




















NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 


A SERIES of papers in Harper’s Magazine under the title “ Great Ameri- 
can Industries,” will be continued during 1886, “ under the general 
charge of Mr. R. R. Bowker.” Is this the same gentleman who is so active 
as the Secretary of the Free Trade Club, and who has just been prominent 
in the Wells-Beecher gathering at Chicago? How can he be in sympathy 
witli the industries of the country? 

A new monthly will shortly make its appearance in England under the 
title The Archzxologist. 

The Old Testament Student for November contains a rather unpleasant 
picture of the present condition of Jerusalem, by Selah Merrill, the United 
States Consul at that place. Very little of the ancient city can be identified 
or pointed out, while the inhabitants are described as slothful, despondent 
and poverty-stricken. 
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Number three of the Literatur Blatt fiir Orientalische Philologie contains 
the continuation of an extremely valuable Oriental Bibliography, by J. 
Klatt. 

The November Expositor contains an appreciative article on the late Dr. 
M.’ M. Kalisch, the Hebrew scholar and theologian, by T. K. Cheyne. 

The quarterly statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund devotes 
some space to an answer of Prof. Socin’s criticism on their work in the Oc- 
tober number of the Expositor. The writer contends that their map is 
the result of the most careful triangulation, that the Arabic lists were 
drawn up by Prof. Palmer himself, and that what Prof. Socin thought poor 
Arabic scholarship is simply a faithful transcription of the native dialect. 

The Century for December, will print the fullest account yet published of 
the life of Helen Hunt Jackson, with a group of her last poems. 

The New Princeton Review, a revival of the famous old periodical, The 
Princeton Review, is to appear with the opening of the new year under the edi- 
torship of Mr. M. M. Sloane, professor of history at Princeton, and with the 
imprint of A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. It will be issued every other 
month, and will contain one hundred and fifty pages in each number. Among 
its pledged contributors are James Russell Lowell, George Bancroft, Charles 
Eliot Norton, Noah Porter, Alexander McCosh, Charles Dudley Warner, W. 
C. Prime, John B. McMaster, and many other eminent writers. Notwith- 
standing the Princeton in its name it is not to be a Princeton organ, nor 
identified with the Princeton theology. It isto be religious but unsectarian. 
Its scope will be enlarged by the omission of strictly theological questions, 
and the admission of philosophical discussions of topics of the time. 

The New Englander after New Year’s will appear monthly. ‘The pub- 
lishers declare that they have no “ new departure” to proclaim, but that the 
magazine will adhere to the established rule of independent non-partisan ut- 
terance which has distinguished the review for many years. The New Eng- 
lander is forty-three years old, and is well grounded in the affections of a 
large class of cultured and thoughtful people. Special contributors in the 
near future will be President Porter, and Professors Harris, Fisher, Dwight, 
Brastow, Peck and Seymour. 

Mr. George Parsons Lathrop has written an article on “The Literary 
Movement in New York,” which will soon be published in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. It has been written to show the position of New York as a literary 
centre. Mr. Lathrop’s pages will be fully and carefully illustrated, and 
among the most interesting of the pictures will be portraits of many of the 
members of the Authors’ Club. Mr. Lathrop has also written for the Brook- 
lyn Magazine an article which discusses the question, ‘‘ Has Boston Lost her 
Literary Supremacy ?” 





DRIFT. 
~—Tankerville Chamberlayne, the owner of the English cutter, the Ar- 
row, has made a proposition which will almost unquestionably take the Pur- 
itan or the Priscilla over to England next year. He holds the Queen’s cup 
won by the Arrow in 1852 in a contest where the America participated, and 
was badly beaten because she had been rigged over in English fashion and 
was owned and sailed by an Englishman. Mr. Chamberlayne offers this cup 
as a prize, open to any sloop that will race the Arrow. His conditions are 
that the race be the best two out of three over the Cowes course, and that he 
shall have six months after acceptance of the challenge to get his vessel 
ready. 

—The Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, D. D., of Providence, Rhode Island, is en- 
gaged in the preparation of a catalogue of the remarkable and unique col- 
lection of books known as the “ Harris Collection of American Poetry,” be- 
queathed to BrownjUniversity by the late Senator Anthony. The collection 
consists of over six thousand volumes, 

—A musical sensation was caused in a Milan theatre by the performance 
of Bellini’s ‘‘ Norma” in a wonderfully creditable manner by sixteen whist- 
lers. The great basso prufundo part of the composition was chirruped with 
accuracy and great artistic effect by a young miss sixteen years of age. 

—The Oxford students forwarded a petition to Matthew Arnold asking 
him to come forward for the chair of poetry. The chief candidate, F. T. Pal- 
grave, offered to withdraw. Mr. Arnold’s reply, saying it is best that 
younger men should be tried, causes much disappointment. 

—There is great commotion in Viennese art and social circles over the 
exhibition of scriptural pictures by Wereschagin. All are painfully realistic, 
and one, a young Christ with parents, brothers, and sisters outside a 
wretched Jewish hovel, has excited a deep protest from religious people. On 
Thursday it was announced that Cardinal Gangibauer had demanded a with- 
drawal of the painting, with the natural result that vast crowds flocked to 
see it. This is now denied, but it is said that his eminence intend issuing a 
pastoral warning to the faithful to stay away. 

—Joachim Raff's new oratorio is shortly to be performed for the first time 
at the Garrison Kirche in Munich. The words have been taken from the 
book of Revelation. The work issaid to be the most important yet composed 
by the author of the “ Im Walde” Symphony, and will be produced with 
great pomp. 

— Truck-farming,” or vegetable-gardening about Charleston, S. C., has 
already assumed large proportions, and, according to the News and rier, 
is likely to increase vastly in a few years, through the increase of facilities 
for reaching the outlying country. The lands used for this purpose rent 
from twenty to forty dollars a year for an acre, and the last season’s crops 
sold for more than $600,000. The farm laborers are paid in cash weekly, and 
the manures, for which the demand is great in the city, are paid on the spot 
at twenty-five cents a load. It isa cash business all through. It also con- 
sumes for packing all the barrels that grocers and bakers used to smash, and 
it sustains a considerable industry manufacturing crates for the lighter pro- 
ducts. Last yearninety thousand of these were used. The vegetables and 
fruits are shipped to the northern markets. 

—The Austrian Diana, the empress, haz given up hertrips to Ireland, 
and will henceforth hunt nearer home. In the forests at Schoenbrunn she 





has had a splendid hunting palace built, that is described as a marvel of 
luxurious decoration. Its architecture is that of the modern Renaissance 
period. Steps of white Italian marble lead to the empress’s rooms in the 
second story, upon which the best painters of the empire have lavished 
their art. Makart planned the bed-room frescoing. The “turn room,” the 
empress’s gymnasium, is done,in Pompeian style, and the vaulted riding 
school, about which the extensive stables cluster, in white, with plate-glass 
mirrors extending from floor to ceiling, and lounges upholstered in red 
velvet. Until the palace at Schoenbrunn is completed, the empress will 
hunt in the imperial forests at Radmer. Despite her years—Elizabeth of 
Austria is nearly fifty—she is as active a tourist as ever, and makes excur- 
sions on foot through the country, in company with the young Archduchess 
Valeria, that are the marvel and despair of her court. 


—An English news item says: Several first-class farms in Kent, which 
have been vacant for a considerable time, have just been relet at great re- 
ductions in rent. In one case the future rent is to be £350, instead of £500, 
as paid by the late tenant; in another the amount is to be £300, instead of 
£450, and similar reductions have been made in three or four other instances. 
There are still many large holdings on hand for which tenants are not 
forthcoming. 


—A dispatch from Glasgow, dated the 10th inst., further illustrates one 
of the themes in Mr. Leyland’s letter in THe AMERICAN last week. The 
dispatch says: ‘ The depression which has existed for some time in the 
shipbuilding trade of the Clyde is becoming a very serious matter. There 
are so many men out of employment that the relief committees find it diffi- 
cult to supply even food for the suffering families. The distress is so great 
that recently forty-seven stowaways were found in the hold of one vessel 
which was about to sail for America.” 


—A recent issue of the Bismarck, Dak., Tribune, says that three Phila- 
delphia belles attracted considerable attention on an east-bound passenger 
train, on the Northern Pacific. They had been to California, had visited the 
National Park, and were en route home. While in the park the young 
ladies manufactured dresses of leaves and mosses, which they gathered from 
the glen and brooks along the route. The dresses were most artistically 
made, and were as beautiful as novel. Theplan of construction was the same 
as that used in the construction of paper dresses. The ground work, or 
foundation, was cloth, and the leaves and mosses were artistically sewed 
upon the same. The leaves were the most beautiful ornaments, every tint 
of the autumn forests being represented. The dresses were made under an 
agreement between the young ladies that the novel costumes should be 
worn at the first ball given at their home in the Keystone State. But the 
dresses were too beautiful to remain in their trunks. The temptation to 
appear in them and create asensation was too great to be resisted, and the 
other morning they donned them, and took particular pains to appear on 
the platform at every station in order that their genius and art might be 
appreciated. . 

—There is in New York City asociety known as the Musical Protective 
Union, which forbids any of its members to play in bands where any non- 
union musician plays, and refuses to admit as members whomsoever it 
pleases, and all persons who have not lived six months in the city of New 
York. Mr. Theodore Thomas recently secured the services of a soloist in 
Europe who was not and could not become a member of this union. When 
all was in readiness for a performance on the 3rd inst., the union members of 
the band refused to play, saying that they would be fined ten dollars each 
by the union if they did so. In this sudden dilemma Mr. Thomas agreed to 
pay the fines—seven hundred and fifty dollars in all—and the concert went 
on. Notice has since been given that the fines on another performance will 
be doubled. The enterprise will not, of course, stand such a drain, and the 
members of the union will be reduced to the alternative of leaving the 
union or finding themselves without a position. 


—Her Majesty’s Welsh subjects are loyally engaged in preparations for 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the present reign, which au- 
spicious event occurs in 1887. Ata late meeting at Ruthin, with the Lord 
Lieutenant of Denbighshire in the chair, it was elected to raise by sub- 
scription funds sufficient for the restoration—or re-erection—of an immense 
pyramidal structure upon Moel Fammau, a high mountain in the vicinity of 
the village. This building was erected by popular subscription in the year 
1809, in honor of the jubilee of the reign of King George III. of blessed mem- 
ory. It was destroyed some years ago by a devastating windstorm that 
swept the district. By its enormous size and commanding situation it is 
peculiarly fitted for a festivity of the character planned. 


—The nave of St. Albans Abbey, one of the most interesting specimens 
of medizval remains in England, has been opened after an extensive and 
expensive restoration—which deceptive term, Ruskin impresses upon us, 
always means destruction. However that may be in general, in the pres- 
ent instance much dissatisfaction is felt at the execution of the work upon 
the west front, which is badly done both in massing and in detail. It is 
greatly to be regretted that Sir Edmund Becket’s splendid gift of £50,000 
could not have been placed in the proper hands for the perpetuation of this 
beautiful architectural relic. 


—A curious example of the power which the legend of Tell still exerts 
over the population around the lake occurred only last month. Baron von 
Gessler, a Russian nobleman of the German immigration, but who never 
dreamed that the detested tyrant of Schiller’s play had a place on his family 
tree, hired a boat, together with some friends, to cross from Bruman to the 
Rutli. During the passage one of the party chanced to address the young 
nobleman by his name. The boatman stared with horror. He dropped his 
oar for a moment, and then said to the astonished company, “I would not 
have a Gessler in my boat for a hundred francs.” In spite of all the entreaties 
and attempted explanations, he turned the head of the boat, rowed to the 
land, and insisted that the supposed descendant of Gessler should disembark. 

WHEN MIND AND Bopby ARE OUT OF Sorts, with cold extremities, a yellowness 
in the skin, costiveness, dull headache, and an indispesition to stir about, be sure 
9 are in fora Bilious Attack, epringing from a more or less Disordered Liver. 

. Jayne’s Sanative Pills will bring the Liver to a healthy condition, and speedily 
remove all biliary distress, 
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) fe entering upon its Sixth Year, Tue American will maintain the features which have marked it from its inception. It aims at an 
honorable standard in literary excellence, an independent and fearless course, a catholic and fair-minded relation to controverted 
questions, and the study of the hopeful side of human affairs. 

Designing to justify its name, it represents unhesitatingly the form and substance of American principles. Perceiving no superiority 
in foreign institutions, it prefers those of its own country, and seeks to perfect them. It demands American independence, and denounces 
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would be deplorable. It therefore advocates a true Protective Tariff, designed to foster no monopoly, but to shield from destructive compe- 
tition every legitimate industry suited to the climate and natural productions of the country. 
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SUITS, ONCE MORE. 


“ There is no such clothing as this any- 
where ready-made,’ was the compliment paid 
us yesterday by a prominent clothing man 
from a neighboring city. We make clothing 
with as fine a study to accomplish our ideal 
of perfectness as an artist gives to the sea 
and sky effects of a painting. Take these 
business suits. Every dollar put on the price 
of them shows. We take pains to make it 
show by the happiest combination we can 
make of linings, trimmings, and the little 
things that give high tone to clothing—the 
proper complement of fine materials. We ab- 
hor slip-shod clothing. Is there anywhere 
else they put silk sleeve-linings iu ready- 
made suits ? 

Stop and see the suspender display in win- 
dow—fifteen styles and colorings. We are 
doing the furnishing trade for gentlemen, 
notwithstanding our quietness. 


S. M. Wanamaker & Co., 


—FORMERLY— 
John Wanamaker & Co. 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
818-820-822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every oe 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 


Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
“ks. 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Reoms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
EST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and indrviduals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company hasa special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B, GEstT, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
Tomas McKEAN, C, A. GRISCOM, 

Joun C. BULLITT. 





MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER. 





MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 


P.-O. Box 905. OFFIce, 125 8. Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED.— AN ACTIVE MAN OR 

Woman in every county to sell our goods. 
Salary $75. per Month and Expenses. Canvassing 
outfit and Particulars FREE. STANDARD SILVER-WARE 
Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 





BIG OFFER. TO INTRODUCE 

them, we will GIvE AWAY 1,000 Self-Operating 
Washing Machines. If you want one send us your 
name, P. O. and express office at once. THE Na- 
TIONAL Co. 23 Dey St., N. Y. 








SHOEMAKERS. 





Kunkel & Griffiths, 


(Successors to Waldo M. Claflin,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGES- 
TED BY PROF. MEYER, 


Nos. 11 AND 13 NortH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








DRY GOODS. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 
YRIDGE & Crp 
oo BEST PLACE TO wi Llp 


Dry Goops 
3 ae 











% STORES: 
M Harte, Fights 8% 


- PHILADELPHIA. 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and 8S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


VERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
wing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. “Landreths’ Rural 
Register and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
ofr teall applicants. 





PERIODICALS. 


“Our Litde Ones and The Nursery. 


Now is the time to 
subscribe to the most 
beautiful magazine in 
the world for the 
youngest readers, If 
you have never seen it, 
send us your address 
and we will mail you a 
jspecimen copy free. 











Canvassers wanted, 





- Newsdealers sell it. 
One year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 





ESTABLISHED 1874. 


ENLARGED, IMPROVED AND RENAMED 1885. 
36 pages, Bi-Weekly. 
$2.00 per year. Ten cents per copy. 


Johnston’s Journal aims to combine recrea- 
tion and amusement with instruction and infor- 
mation—that istosay, while thearticles are short, 
bright and readable, they at the sametime are of 
an ‘‘ informational” character. They are also or- 
iginal, timely and to the point, covering every mat- 
er and topic of current general interest, and are 
hand ly an i ly illustrated. 

The JOURNAL holds a unique position in the world 
of popular literature. There is no other just like it, 
either in America or Europe. It appeals to every- 
bodyvand possesses in a marked degree the requisites 
to render it the general favorite it is — sterling 
merits, high character, popularness and cheap- 
ness. 

It has SEVERAL ADVANTAGES over the best of the 
monthlies. It is IssUED OFTENER, Costs the reafi- 
er LEss, and itsarticles are SHORTER, more timely and 
of WIDER INTEREST. It also gives MORE MATTER in 
—— to the price, while the quality of its con- 

nts is up to their HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
A trial of the Magazine will sATIsFY any one on all 
these points. 

Sample Press Opinions.—‘ Hminently readable.” 
roug .’ “ Bright, interesting and in- 
structive.” ‘‘ Its illustrations are real works of art.” 
‘* One of the brightest and best literary productions we 
have ever examined.”’ ‘‘ Contains more good renting 
matter for the size than any perivdical we have seen.”” *“ 
magazine for the Home and the Family—pure, clear, 
wholesome, elevating.”’ 

Johnston’s Journal may be ordered through any 
news dealer, at the slight expense of 10 cents every 
other week. The Thanksgiving (Nov. 28) number 
is UNUSUALLY INTERESTING, and so will be the Dr- 
CEMBER 12 and Christmas (Dec. 26) numbers, Or- 
der these three numbers(or remit 30 cents for them 
to Publication office), or send$2 for one year’s sub- 
scription. Agents wanted. Liberal Commis- 
sions. Write for particulars. Postage in U. 8S. or 
Canada is always PREPAID. Any dealer or P, M. will 
take your subscription ; or, address ; 


W. J. JOHNSTON, PUBLISHER, 


9 Murkay St., New YORK. 


48 Congress St., Boston. 1005 Walnut St., Phila. 
28 Borden Block, Chicago. 











